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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


0) FNS OF ANY 


WORLD-FAMED MEDICINE 


RESTORER. BLOOD MIXTURE |B: WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value, 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout-the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Linco.n & MIDLAND CounTIEs’ DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 


THE GREAT LARCEST SALE 
BLOOD 


PURIFIER 











THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 


hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 


THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST, 


By BISHOP FREPPEL. 


Price 1s., post-free through the United 
Kingdom and European Countries of 
the Postal Union; East Indies and 
Africa, 1s. 2d., Australia, 1s. 3d. 


Apply by letter containing Postal Order 
to Mr. JAMES MASTERSON, 48, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


“‘ Every reader of ‘The Month’ should 
have a copy of this important book, Tt is just 
the book tocirculate in our large cities,” 





IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education, 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 
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ot. EDMUNS'S: COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD 





The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 


The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 

and, mental arithmetic, and English composition, 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University, 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
(1) RoyaAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; (2) RoyAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST ; 
(3) THE EXAMINATIONS OF LIEUTENANTS OF MILITIA; (4) THE INDIA FOREST SERVICE, 


PRINCIPAL . : . REV. E- VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
Higher Mathematics . ; ‘ G. Merrit Reeves, Esq.,M.A.; 13thWrangler, 
° 1873 ; late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Mathematics . : J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Classics : Latin and Greek = ‘ ‘ The Principal. 
English : Language and History T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 
The Principal, and Mons. Victor Lemaire, 
M.A., Licencié-és-Lettres, Paris. 


German Language . The P rincipal. 
Sciences: ae Phys. sics, & ¢ Chemistry Professor J. Morris. 
Geography: Physical . ; The Principal and Professor Morris 
Political . : , . The Principal. 
Tactics : Military Law . ‘ ; : Major E. Lightfoot (late) Bengal Staff Corps, 
Topography : Fortification . : : J. A. Pease, “Esq. 
Civil and Military Engineering : ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, and J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Perspective. . ; ° : ° 
Preliminary Subjects. 


Frer ch Language . . : 


The Principal, J. Sloane, Esq., and S. E, 
Cottam, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . . F. Myers, Staff Sergeant R.M.A., Woolwich. 
His Lordship the Bishop of Southwark ae Rindly granted the privilege of daily Mass in the house, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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4.9. D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JouNn CLaytron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer Gatiwey, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
Care, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. Tuomas Hitt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


»1.CHARLES COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 











Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 





For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students, 





oi. MARYS COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAvy, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 





For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 
CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 


ST. MICHAEL'S SCHOOLS, 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. 
MARK CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. From St.Leonards-on-Sea. 





Pension £18 per Scholastic year. Fatrance Fee One Guinea, Music, 
Cerman, and Dancing are extras. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON’S LIST 


Books suitable for Christmas Presents. 








The Castle of Coétquen; or, Patira. Translated from the French of Raout 
DE NAVERY. By A. W. CHETWoDE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Annunziato ; or, the Gipsy Child. By Lariria SeLwyn OLIVER. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra. 

The Imitation of Christ. With Reflections. 18mo, printed on fine paper, 
with red lines round pages, and with Frontispiece. Cloth, extra, red edges, 3s. 6d.; calf, 
red edges, 7s. 6d.; morucco, gilt edges, 8s. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Danie, DeEroe. 
Edited by RosA MULHOLLAND. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Good and Pleasant Reading for Boys and Girls; containing Tales, 
Sketches, and Poems. With fifty-three Illustrations. Quarto, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Treasure of the Abbey. ‘Translated from the French of Raout DE 
NAVERY by A. W. CHETWopE. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. With Pianoforte Accompaniment. Cloth, extra gilts 
3s. 6d.; leather, extra gilt side and Lack, and gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Best morocco, extra gilt, 
gilt edges, 15s. 

For the Old Land. A Tale of Twenty Years Ago. By C. J. KickHam. 
With twenty-two Illustrations. 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Valiant Woman. Conferences addressed to Ladies living in the World. 
By Mgr. LAnpriot, Archbishop of Rheims. Translated from the French by A. W. 
CHETWODE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

True Men as we need them. A Book of Instruction for Men in the World. 
By Rev. B. O'REILLY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Virgin Mother of Good Counsel. A History of the Ancient Sanctuary 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano. By Mgr. G. F. Ditton, D.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Gems for the Young. From Favourite Poets. Edited by Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Linda’s Misfortunes and Little Brian’s Trip to Dublin. By Ciara 
MULHOLLAND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Tales by Canon Schmid. Newly translated by H.J.G. With Six Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Walking Trees and other Tales. By Rosa MuLHoLLAND. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Mirror of True Womanhood. A Book of Instruction for Women in 
the world. By Rev. B. O'REILLY. F cap, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Told in the Gloaming; or, Our Novena, and how we made it. By J. HANNAN. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Lina’s Tales. By Mrs. FRANK PENTRILL. F cap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

Simple Readings on some of the Parables of our Lord Jesus Christ. By G.G.G. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

The Little Lamb. By Canon Scumip. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 1s. 

Maxims and Counsels of St. Ignatius Loyola for Every Day of the Year. 


32mo, cloth extra, red edges, Is, 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. The Trade and Shippers supplied. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 
50, O'CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN. 


Telegraphic Address :—G1LL, Dublin. 
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John Hodges’ New List. 


A Welcome Present to the Clergy, Religious Communities, Newly-Ordained Priests, Deacons, and 
Theological Students. 
A TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH OF THE 

GREAT COMMENTARY UPON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES of Cornelius & 
Lapide. By the Rev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon. 

Vol. I., II., III. Demy 8vo, each 12s., completing SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gospels. 

St. John’s Gospel and Three Epistles. ‘Two Vols., 24s. 
St. Luke’s Gospel. One Vol., 12s. Completing the Gospels. (Just ready.) 

‘* Really the Editor has succeeded in presenting the public with a charming book. When we open 
his pages we find ourselves listening to voices from all ages of the Church's history, from the pulpits 
where St. Athanasius and St. Augustin defended the faith against its earlest traducers, from the lecture- 
halls where St. Thomas and Suarez cast the self-same doctrine into the most rigid scientific form, from 
the cloister where St. Bernard sweetly nourished the devotion of his monks, and we see how they derive 
their inspiration from the same Divine source, the Holy Scriptures. We have been accustomed to regard 
& Lapide for consultation rather then to be read. But in the compressed form, clear and easy style, and 
excellent type in which it now appears, it is a book we gan sit down and enjoy."— Zhe Month. 

A CHRONICLE OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MONKS, from the renewing 
of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of James II. ; buing the 
Chronological Notes of Dom. BENNETT WELDON, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. Edited, 
from a Manuscript in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by a MONK of the 
same Congregation. Demy 4to, handsomely printed, Second Edition, 12s. Mow ready. 

THE HELLIOTROPIUM, OR CONFORMITY, OF THE HUMAN WILL TO 
THE DIVINE. By Jeremy Drexerius. Translated from the Original Latin by 
R. N. Suute, .A. Witha Preface by the late Bishop ForBEs. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ALMS-BAG ; OR, SKETCHES OF CHURCH 
AND SOCIAL LIFE IN A WATERING-PLACE. by the Author of 
“Recreations of the People,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘*A clever book. Sketchy, anecdotic, chatty, humorous, and suggestive. We read of many topics, 
nearly all full of interest." —Literary World. 

‘“‘Overflows with good stories effectively told, and most of them brought into good and useful 
purpose."’—Guardian, 

NOTES ON INGERSOLL. by the Rev. L. A. Lambert, of Waterloo, New York. 
Revised and Reprinted from the 50th Thousand American Edition. Second Edition. 
Price Is. 6d. ; or in limp cloth, Is. 

‘Every possible objection brought by Ingersoll against Christianity is completely crushed by 
Lambert. ""~-Guardian. 

Vol. LV., demy 8vo, 552 pp., 155., completing the Work, now ready. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFOR- 
MATION PERIOD. By S. Huserr Burke. Complete in Four Vols., price £2 17s. 
Kither volume sold separately. ‘* Time unveils all truth.” 

Extract from a Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. :—'‘' I have read 
every page of the work with great interest, and I subscribe without hesitation to the eulogy passed on it 
by the Dazly Chronicle, as making, as far as I know, a distinct and valuable addition to our knowledge 
of a remarkable period.”’ 

_‘* We attach great importance to Mr. Burke's work, as it is, we believe, the first attempt, on any 
considerable scale, to collect and arrange in a living picture the men and women who made the England 
of to-day." —Dublin Review. 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Innominatus, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

** This book is undeniably clever, full of close and subtle reasoning, lighted up with keen epigram- 
matic wit.’—Literary World. 

NEW MUSICAL WORKS ‘BY HENRI F. HEMY. 
Author of Hemy’s Royal Modern Pianoforte Tutor, &c. 

THE WESTMINSTER HYMNAL FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE, Part I. 
Containing 52 Hymns for Advent and Christmas. Price 1s. Now ready. 

THE CHILDREN’S MUSICAL LONGFELLOW. Containing about 400 Songs. The 
words from Longfellow. ‘To be published in Shilling parts, each complete in itself, and 
sold separately, Tart I., containing 30 Songs, post free on receipt of Is. 

CAROLS, HYMNS, AND NOELS FOR CHRISTMASTYDE. Selected and Edited 
by THOMAS WorRSLEY STANIFORTH. Price Is. 

** Some of them are very beautiful, and certain to become popular."—Aforning Post. 


JOHN HODGES, 
25, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 
Books for for Advent. 


Advent Meditations. Daily Meditations on the Mysteries of our Faith, and on 
the Lives of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Saints. From the Spanish of Rev. F. 
DE ANDRADE, S.J. 3s. 6d. 

Alphonsus Liguori, St., on the Incarnation. Containing Meditations on the 
Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ. Edited by Bishop CoFFIN. 3s. 6d. 

Advent, Christmas, and the Epiphany, up to Septuagesima, Devotions for. 2d. 

Advent, Hints for spending ably the time of. 1d. each. 

Holy Infancy, Twelve Mysteries of the. 14 Engravings. Cloth, 1s. ; gilt, 1s. 6d. 

Infant Jesus, Devotions to. (Oratory). 2d. 

Little Book of the Most Holy Child Jesus: A Prayer Book for His 
Children. By Canon WARMOLL. Second edition, Is. 

From the Crib to the Cross. Meditations for the Young. With a Preface 
by the Very Rev. Father PurBRICK, Provincial, S.J. 


* * For complete List of Books of Meditation suited to this season of the year, send for our Catalogues 
Gratis on application. 


Music for Advent. 


Justorum Anime. By the Very Rev. Dr. CROOKALL. 2s, 
Justorum Anime. By C, CZERNY. 





In the Press. . Ready shortly. 

St. Teresa’s Pater-Noster: a Treatise on Prayer. By JosePpH FRASSINETTI. 
Translated from the Italian by WILLIAM Hutcu, D.D. (President of St. Colman’s 
College, Fermoy). Cloth, 18mo, 4s. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy: its serge and value. From the German of FRANCIS 
HETTINGER, D.D. Edited by H. S. Bowpen, of the Oratory. Cloth, 1os. 6d, 

Ready in os Week, 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1887. 
Fiftieth Annual Publication. Issued by authority of the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops 
of England and Wales. Price Is. 6d.; postage, 3d. 

Now ready. 

The Penny Catholic Almanac for 1887.‘ Compiled by the Editor of the 

to) 


‘Catholic Directory,” and containing a vast amount of useful information. 


Christmas, 1886. 


Our Christmas and New Year's List (gratis on application) contains a Selection of 
Standard Works, Tale Books, &c., suitable for Christmas Presents, &c. 
THREE NEW TALE BOOKS. READY IN DECEMBER, 

Tastefully bound in cloth, and printed on superfine paper. Price 5s. each, 

A Young Philistine, and other Tales. By ALIce CorKRAN. 

Thekla: an Autobiography. By Lady HEersert. 
The Miser of King’s Court. By CLara MULHOLLAND. 


CRIBS. 


Statues for Cribs, in all sizes, Plain or Decorated, 
Now on view at 28, Orchard Street. Photographs and Price Lists post free. 
Old Statues for Cribs carefully repaired and restored by experienced Art Workmen on the premises. 











SUITABLE PRESENTS FOR THE CLERGY. 
BIRETTAS. From 6s. 6d. upwards. 
RITUAL STOLES (for the Pocket) from 5s. 6d. upwards. 
PREACHING STOLES, from 21s. upwards. 


‘HOLY OIL STOCKS. _B. and .’s own Registered Pattern in Solid Silver (Hall Marked), 


at IIs. 6d. each, or 338. for a Set of Three i ina Case. 





Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W., ond ~ Siabonnadiuy Row, E.C 
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Records of the English Province 
of the Society of ‘Fesus. 


BY HENRY FOLEY, S.J. 





Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Apply to the Editor, 31, Farm Street, London, W.; or 
Mr. Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. To non-Subscribers, through Messrs. Burns and Oates, publishers, 
Orchard Street, W., 26s. each net. for Vols. I. II. IV. VI. and VII. (parts 1 and 2), and jos. each 
net. for Vols. III. and V. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 

‘«Mr. Foley has at length brought his gigantic labours to a close. . . . Eight volumes in eight 
years, containing more than seven thousand pages ;. . . a mass of curious and really valuable information 
as it is granted to very few students to gather by the researches of a lifetime. He has added materially 
to those recondite sources of authentic family history which are always hardest to get at, being for the 
most part buried in private archives, and gui irded with supers stitious exclusiveness fr om the vulgar gaze. 

. No living man is likely to see these Recurds superseded, or diminish in value; . . . the more widely 
they are known, the more highly will they be appreciated.""— 7'e Atheneum, August 18, 1883. 

‘As a biographical dictionary of English Jesuits it deserves a place in every well selected library, and 
as a collection of marvellous occurrences, persecutions, martyrdoms, and evidences of the results of faith, 
amongst the books of all who belong to the Catholic Church." — 7he Gencalogist, July, 1883. 


‘With the publication of part ii. of vol. vii. Mr. Foley brings to a close his arduous undertaking. 
When it is told that the last volume of his colossal work contains considerably over 1800 pages, some idea 
of the nature of a task which has been accomplished in eight years of indefatigable labour may be formed. 
...A mass of information carefully guarded, and to many students inaccessible, has been brought 
within reach of the scholar. ‘To the ecclesiastical historian’ Mr. Foley’s work most directly appeals. 
A Chronological enone of the Irish Province S.J. from the earliest times, forms a tinal and valuable 
Appendix by itself. . . ."—/otes and Queries, F ‘ebruary 2, 1884. 


‘*. . . The present bulky volume sustains the interest of its predecessors, and forms a worthy 
conclusion to a work of surpassing importance, not simply to us Catholics, but to all who care to 
investigate the biogiaphy or genealogy of our country. . . . We congratulate the Editor upon the work 
which he has thus brought to a successful termination, It has advanced with a rapidity and regularity 
which are alike remarkable. In it he has rendered an important contribution, not only to his own Society, 
but to almost every department of our historical literature, for which, with many others, we gladly express 
our gratitude.” — Zad/et, May 31, 1884. 





THE RITE OF CONFERRING ORDERS. 


Translated, with Annotations, from the Roman Pontifical. 


Contents : 

Or CONFERRING ORDERS. 
THE RITE OF MAKING A CLERIC. 
THE MINOR ORDERS. 
OF THE SACRED ORDERS IN GENERAL. 
THE ORDINATION OF SUBDEACONS, 
THE ORDINATION OF DEACONS, 
THE ORDINATION OF PRIESTS. 
APPENDIX. 

Price 1s. 6d. post free. 





THE ORDER FOR THE DEDICATION OR 
CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 
Translated, with Annotations, from the Roman Pontifical. 

Price 1s. 6d. post free. 





JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 





Books for Christmas. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


WITH a view to rendering its Publications more accessible for reference, and more 
useful for Lending Libraries, Prizes, &c., the Society has decided to issue them also 
in Shilling Volumes, neatly bound in lettered cloth. 

The following will, it is hoped, be found suitable for Christmas Presents and 
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The Total Eclipse of the Sun on August 29,7886. 


oo 


IT does not often happen that the grandest phenomenon in nature, 
and one which alone can furnish certain important facts bearing 
on questions of solar physics, can be observed at such a trifling 
cost of time and money as in August last, and we are therefore 
surprised, not that the British Government in connection with 
the Royal Society sent out a band of astronomers to the West 
Indies, but that with such a splendid opportunity the observers 
were so few. It is true indeed that the Germans had gone so far 
as to make inquiries about berths on board the R.M.S. Wz/e, and 
that the Americans prepared too late to petition Congress for 
funds for an expedition; but, apart from the seven British 
observers and a private assistant, Professor Tacchini was the 
only official astronomer who joined the expedition, having been 
sent by the Italian Government. I must not however omit the 
name of Professor W. H. Pickering, brother of the well-known 
director of the Harvard College Observatory, who took an active 
part as a private observer in the work of the eclipse. 

The R.M.S. Ve/e, under the command of Captain Gillies, left 
Southampton on the 29th of July, having on board the following 
astronomers: Mr. Lockyer, F.R.S. Dr. Schuster, F.R.S., Dr. 
Thorpe, F.R.S., Captain Darwin, R.E., Messrs. Turner and 
Maunder, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and an assistant, 
Mr. Lawrance, along with Professor Tacchini and myself. It 
was a month only before the eclipse, but, owing to the readiness 
of every one to assist the observers, this time proved amply 
sufficient for the journey and for all necessary preparations at 
the stations chosen. Scientific travellers are not always the easiest 
to accommodate ; they have their various wants, there are the 
observations they would like to take on board, and the chrono- 
meters and other delicate instruments that require special care, 
to say nothing of the chemicals with which all do not like to 
travel ; but no pains were spared by Captain Gillies and his 
officers to provide for the comfort of his scientific passengers, 
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and their heavy packages were all stowed away, so as to be 
easily accessible, and were not subjected to more jolting than 
was quite unavoidable. We pushed along merrily across the 
Atlantic with a more or less favourable wind, and towards the 
end of the voyage the captain had the greatest difficulty in 
holding back his noble ship, so as not to arrive at Barbados 
before a convenient hour. 

During the voyage a committee meeting had been held, and 
arrangements had been made for placing the observers at their 
stations with the least delay possible, subject of course to any 
modification of the plan that further knowledge of the situation 
might render advisable. We expected two small war-vessels to 
be awaiting our arrival, the Fantome and Bullfrog, so the larger 
of the two was told off provisionally for service in Grenada, 
while H.M.S. Bul/frog was reserved for the more northern post, 
to which Mr. Maunder and myself were attached. At daybreak 
on the 11th of August we cast anchor in the open roadstead of 
Barbados, and in the midst of the flotilla of intercolonial mail- 
steamers we quickly detected our two men-of-war. Mr. Lockyer, 
who was chosen by the observers as their spokesman, at once 
paid a visit to the senior officer, Captain Archer, R.N., and we 
soon learnt what vigorous aid we were to receive on all hands. 
The Governor of the Windward Islands, Mr. Sendall, had 
already collected most varied information for our use, and he 
also forwarded models of huts, which Captain Maling had 
designed for our instruments. The two captains of the men-of- 
war also entered most hopefully into our plans, and declared 
themselves ready to sail at ten a.m. for Grenada with all our 
instruments on board. The heavy boxes containing the photo- 
heliograph and camera spectroscopes of Mr. Maunder, along 
with the various instruments I had borrowed from Stonyhurst 
Observatory, were transferred without delay to the Bullfrog, and 
the remainder of the heavy luggage of the astronomers found a 
snug berth on board the Fantome. Both vessels then left the 
harbour at once, Mr. Lockyer and Dr. Thorpe accompanying 
Captain Archer in H.M.S. Fantome, whilst the remainder of the 
party waited at Barbados until the afternoon, when they found 
excellent accommodation with Captain Mackenzie on board the 
R.M.S. Eden, which conveyed them pleasantly to Grenada. We 
touched at St. Vincent early the next morning, little dreaming, 
as we gazed on that beautiful island, that before another week it 
would be ravaged by the fiercest hurricane that had visited it 
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since the year 1830. A telegram met us at St. Vincent with an 
invitation to dine the same evening at Government House, 
St. George’s, Grenada. A pleasant sail through the Grenadines 
brought us in a few hours within sight of our destination, and 
we lay outside the land-locked harbour of St. George in the 
Eden whilst our personal luggage was being transferred to the 
Fantome and Bullfrog, which were anchored conveniently close to 
the shore. The party on board the R.M.S. dex then broke up, 
and Mr. Maunder and I were at once provided with most 
comfortable quarters in H.M.S. Bul/frog, Captain Masterman, 
R.N., sharing with me his own cabin, and insisting on my taking 
his bed, and Mr. Maunder being provided with a spare officer’s 
cabin in the ward-room. All met again at the Governor’s table, 
and after dinner we held the final general discussion about the 
sites for the observations and the distribution of the observers. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the care bestowed by 
Governor Sendall on the examination of the sites best adapted 
for our work, and in obtaining all the information that might be 
required. It was thought at first that both Carriacou and Green 
Island could be occupied by the northern party, consisting of 
Mr. Maunder and myself, but after mature consideration it was 
deemed unwise to separate the two observers by a distance of 
twenty miles, as they might at any moment require the skilled aid 
of the artificers of the Bul/frog. It was decided therefore that 
Mr. Maunder, who was to have gone to Green Island, should 
join me at Carriacou. H.M.S. Sparrowhawk, a small surveying 
vessel, lay at anchor in the harbour of St. George, its three 
scientific officers having been generously placed at the disposal 
of the expedition by the hydrographer, and consequently 
Captain Oldham, R.N., was requested to assist Mr. Lockyer, 
whilst Lieut. Smith and Sub-Lieut. Helby were told off to aid 
Mr. Turner and Professor Tacchini at Grenville, and Mr. Maunder 
and myself at the northern station. Captain Darwin, Dr. 
Schuster, and Dr. Thorpe, at the most southerly point of 
Grenada, had the skilled assistance of their private photographer, 
Mr. Lawrance, so they were less in need of a scientific officer 
than the other observers. 

The 13th of August was spent in looking after our huts, 
getting them on board, and making all other necessary arrange- 
ments and purchases, and early the next morning H.M.S. ud/- 
frog bid adieu to her two companions, and steamed away in a 
northerly direction. A few hours brought us to a safe anchorage 
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off Hillsborough, the chief town of Carriacou, and it was not 
long before we made the acquaintance of the local magistrate, 
Mr. Roche, who kindly offered us every assistance, and gave 
valuable information concerning the sites on the island which he 
thought best suited for our observations. Captain Masterman, 
Mr. Maunder, and myself, then landed in the cutter, and, con- 
ducted by Mr. Roche, we paid our first visit to the Court-house, 
and our second to the lowly presbytery of the venerable Canon 
Petretto. 

This worthy priest had from the first shown the most lively 
interest in our expedition, and Governor Sendall mentioned 
his name along with that of Mr. Roche, as the persons most 
able and willing to be of service to us during our stay in the 
island. Canon Petretto is a Corsican by birth, and had for 
some years been entrusted with one of the most flourishing 
missions of the archdiocese of Trinidad, when his Archbishop 
requested him to visit Carriacou and report on the state of 
Catholicity in the island. The visit was a sad one, and the 
zealous priest, anxious to save these abandoned souls, volun- 
teered to devote the remainder of his life to their service. His 
noble sacrifice was gratefully accepted, and all, Catholics and 
Protestants alike, testify in the strongest terms to their venera- 
tion for this true Christian hero. For the last six years a 
terrible drought has afflicted this unfortunate island, the fruit- 
trees and cattle have perished from want of water, and the 
inhabitants, formerly about seven thousand in number, have fled 
in crowds to Trinidad and elsewhere, awaiting better times, so 
that now they only reckon from three to four thousand. The 
suffering has been so great that, at the suggestion of Canon 
Petretto, money is supplied through the resident magistrate to 
the most needy; but this year the rains, so unwelcome to the 
astronomers during the month of August last, have bcen 
frequent and heavy, and the crop of Indian corn, when we left, 
was happily promising to yield an abundant harvest. It is 
needless to say that we were all most hospitably received at the 
presbytery, and it would be impossible to express in words the 
delight that beamed on the countenance of this devoted servant 
of God when he welcomed a brother priest to his humble 
dwelling. 

The day was truly a fortunate one, the eve of the Assump- 
tion of our Blessed Lady, and very few words sufficed to explain 
the general arrangements for the following day. An early Mass 
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for Holy Communion, Solemn Mass and sermon at eleven 
o'clock, and public procession through the streets in the after- 
noon. As soon as my boat touched the shore, shortly after 
eight a.m. on the morning of the Assumption, the ringing of 
bells and the firing of a small piece of artillery, announced the 
opening of the great feast of Mary. The people crowded to 
the church, and all who were there approached the Holy Table. 
At eleven o'clock the members attending were much larger, the 
Catholics being joined by a very considerable number of their 
Protestant townsmen. In the afternoon our boat was again 
received with the same salute, and the bells kept pealing inces- 
santly with even more vigour than in the forenoon. As the 
heat of the sun was so great that I could scarcely bear it even 
with the head protected by a stout pith helmet and a white 
umbrella, I prudently declined to take part in the procession, 
but consented to preach a second time between the procession 
and the Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. The worthy 
canon spared neither his voice nor his head, and, although one of 
the most thoughtful of the congregation carried an umbrella over 
him, he was so exhausted by the fatigue of the procession that 
he could scarcely leave his bed for the whole of the next week. 
On the 16th a cyclone ravaged the island of St. Vincent, 
which we had visited on the previous Tuesday, and from which 
we were then distant not more than sixty miles. The hurricane 
lasted about forty minutes, during which thousands of trees 
were destroyed, and eight hundred houses, including five 
churches, two chapels, and a mission-house, were blown down, 
upwards of two thousand persons being left homeless. We felt 
the storm only slightly, a heavy fall of rain and a great swell 
being the only indications of its close proximity. In spite of 
the roughness of the sea we could not delay beyond Monday 
morning, so we steamed away from Hillsborough on the 16th, 
and took up our final position in Tyrrel Bay, close under the 
estate of Mr. P. Drummond. This gentleman was on a visit to 
the island, and had most generously placed his house and 
grounds at our disposal. With no little difficulty we made our 
way in the captain’s cutter through the coral reefs, and directed 
by Mr. Fraser, the agent of the estate, who met us on the shore, 
we found a place safe for landing, although one at least of our 
party discovered afterwards to his cost that the spot was 
surrounded on every side by the poisonous manchineal trees, 
The dwelling of Mr. Drummond, called the Hermitage, stands 
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on a narrow ridge, which rises precipitously on both sides from 
the sea to an elevation of about two hundred feet, its south-west 
extremity stretching out into a long promontory which divides 
Tyrrel Bay from Manchineal Bay. The south view from the 
ridge is remarkably beautiful, the sea and the coral reefs often 
presenting every variety of hue in the brilliant sunshine, and 
the small islands in the bay, with Grenada in the far distance, 
forming a most pleasing background to the picture. At some 
one hundred and fifty paces north-east from the dwelling, and 
on the summit of the same steep ridge, we found a plateau 
sufficiently broad for our two observing huts, the elevation of 
the spot, and its distance from the hills to the north-east, being 
sufficient to command a very good horizon, special attention 
being paid to the place where the sun would rise on the 29th, 
the day of the eclipse. The house consisted merely of a centre 
room and two large bed-rooms, the kitchen being in a cottage 
adjoining. Mr. Drummond received us warmly, and insisted on 
vacating the two bed-rooms, and sleeping himself in the central 
apartment, which served during the day as computing-room 
and dining-hall. A second cottage, close to the main building, 
contained two good rooms, and one of these was fitted up as a 
dark room for developing the photographs. We were thus very 
comfortably located, so we started the next morning landing 
our huts and instruments, and the carpenter was soon hard at 
work erecting one of the huts for Mr. Maunder. A bullock-cart 
and a dozen natives were hired for dragging the heavy packages 
up the steep road, and in three days we had everything ready 
for our first observations. 

The Royal Observatory of Greenwich had supplied us with 
two marine chronometers, and these were rated by comparison 
with the ship’s chronometers, and verified by taking altitudes 
with an excellent Simms’ transit theodolite, borrowed from the 
Stonyhurst Observatory, and also tested by sights on shore 
taken by Lieut. Pascoe with his sextant. Time observations 
were only of secondary importance, and therefore we had not 
supplied ourselves with a standard clock, but Mr. Maunder had 
brought a loud ticking seconds clock, striking every ten seconds, 
which served excellently for recording the time during the 
totality of the eclipse. 

A bed of concrete was laid for Mr. Maunder’s equatorial, and 
the tripod stands of my two equatorials had their legs fastened 
stiffly in the ground by aid of concrete. The instruments 
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then brought into position with the required accuracy by aid of 
observations of Polaris and of 6 Urs Minoris. 

By the end of the first week our rough preparations were 
complete, and when at daybreak on Sunday morning a horse 
arrived from Hillsborough, I was glad to mount for a change, 
and take a six miles’ ride before Mass at seven o'clock. I found 
Canon Petretto suffering very much from over exertion on the 
previous Sunday, and I was fortunately able to aid him by 
preaching at the eleven o'clock service. If I had attempted to 
walk with him in the procession on the feast of the Assumption 
I do not know who would have fulfilled my astronomical duties. 
After breakfast I rode a few miles to call upon the only 
European family in the island, with the exception of those 
already named, and then, having revisited the good Canon, I 
returned to the Hermitage for our last week of preparation for 
the eclipse. 

On Monday, the 23rd, I adjusted the grating of my spectro- 
scope, and obtained a magnificent spectrum of the solar lines ; 
but after 8 a.m. the heat was so terrific in the sunshine that it 
was almost impossible to continue the observations for any 
considerable time. The grating, kindly lent by Colonel 
Donnelly, Director of the South Kensington Museum, consists 
of a piece of polished metal, rather more than one inch square, 
on which parallel lines had been drawn to the number of 14,438 
to the inch. The plate was polished and figured by J. A. 
Brashear, and the lines ruled at Baltimore in 1884 by an engine 
of Professor Rowland, and the grating had been fixed on a 
Hilger spectrometer, placed at my disposal by the Rev. E. 
Rigby, Science Professor at Stonyhurst College. Mr. Maunder’s 
equatoria! was driven by the clockwork which I had used in 
Desolation Island for the Corbett instrument when observing 
the transit of Venus in 1874, and though it had been cleaned and 
found to keep good time, no one had noticed that it was adapted 
for driving the instrument in the southern hemisphere. When, 
therefore, it was mounted at Carriacou, it was found at once to 
move the telescope in the opposite direction to that in which the 
sun was travelling. Fortunately, the artificers of a man-of-war 
are excellent workmen and ready for any emergency, and Mr. F. 
Kingsbeer, of H.M.S. Bullfrog, was no exception to the general 
rule. The fittings of the clock were carefully examined, 
and next day a new adapting piece was made, and the clock 
drove the telescope in the right direction. 
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Our next work was to fit certain disks on the top of our huts 
so that observers, looking through small holes at given distances 
from the disks, might have the more brilliant portion of the 
corona of the eclipsed sun hidden behind a disk. They would 
thus keep their eyes more sensitive, and be able to follow to a 
greater distance the delicate streamers which in 1878 were 
observed by Professor Langley to extend almost ten millions of 
miles away from the sun. Captain Masterman and Paymaster 
Osborne kindly consented to take these difficult observations, 
and his skill with the brush and pencil made the Captain a most 
suitable person for this important work. 

Towards the middle of this first day of our second week of 
preparations our hearts were gladdened by the sight of H.M.S. 
Fantome, which, with Governor Sendall on board, had come to 
pay a flying visit to Carriacou. Immediately after anchoring 
Captain Archer sent a boat to order horses, and the Governor 
with his private secretary, Lieut. Kidd, R.N., started, whilst it 
was still light, for Hillsborough. Unfortunately Kidd’s horse 
soon got its foot into a deep hole, and, the animal falling over 
him, some thought he was killed. We hastened to see what 
could be done, and happily found that with the customary good 
luck of naval officers Kidd had escaped with a good kick, which 
did not interfere with his ride to Hillsborough. On their return 
the Governor and his secretary spent some time at the Hermi- 
tage, and we met again the same evening on board the Fantome. 
Whilst the Governor was riding across country, Dr. Thorpe, who 
had come over for the day from Grenada, was engaged at the 
foot of our hill in obtaining a set of determination of the 
elements of terrestrial magnetism. 

In the evening, Captain Archer’s boat came to take me on 
board, as I was the only astronomer ashore, and Captain 
Masterman and Mr. Maunder soon joined us from the Bullfrog. 
To some it may appear strange that one of the astronomers 
should live on board ship when the best time for work was early 
morning ; but if any one of these persons had seen the face and 
neck of Mr. Maunder after his first night on shore, their wonder 
would have been, not that he remained on shore as little as 
possible, but that he ever ventured on shore at all. Ordinary 
musquitos and sand-flies are not very pleasant companions when 
they come in crowds, but there are two special classes of mus- 
quitos which would put to shame any efforts of the former class, 
and the well known habitat of the worse class, called “ galli 
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nippers,” is the island of Carriacou, and the best place in 
Carriacou to study the full development of these ravenous 
insects is the estate of the Hermitage, due to its position to 
leeward of a vast extent of marshy ground. The swelling 
caused by their stings is bad enough, but the feverishness 
accompanying it, when the bites are numerous, is of a much 
more serious nature. That the numbers of these insects were 
not inconsiderable, may be judged by the fact that I was easily 
able to kill about one hundred and fifty of them on the table 
cloth one day after dinner. My own protection at night was the 
captain’s small net covering half my large bed, but being a 
sound sleeper I secured the head, face, and hands from attack, 
and let the galli nippers have fair play at the rest of the person. 
The vessels in the bay were comparatively free, but those 
sleeping on the upper deck had sometimes a lively time of it, 
for a double covering of coat and shirt was not always found to 
be an efficient protection for the arms and shoulders. 

The news we learnt concerning the Grenada observers was 
very satisfactory. Captain Darwin, Dr. Schuster, and Dr. Thorpe 
had found comfortable quarters to the south of the island, and 
Mr. Turner with Professor Tacchini were well established in the 
east, whilst Mr. Lockyer had just settled upon Green Island, as 
he was not satisfied with his first choice, and Green Island, 
besides its excellent position, had the advantage of being the 
connecting link on the line of totality between Grenada and 
Carriacou. 

At 6 am. the next day H.M.S. Fantome returned to Green 
Island to assist Mr. Lockyer, and we continued our examination 
of the telescopes at the Hermitage. A further trial of his 
instrument showed Mr. Maunder that the slits of his two spectro- 
scopes had been so fitted on the body of his telescope that the 
greatest extension for the lines would be in the direction of 
the sun’s poles instead of that of his equator. This was easily 
altered by the carpenter and artificer of H.M.S. Aull/frog ; and 
then one of the rooms of Mr. Drummond's cottage was quickly 
transformed into a fairly convenient dark chamber, the sail-room 
of the man-of-war being brought largely into requisition. In 
the meantime we measured with the theodolite the angle sub- 
tended by each disk on our huts, in order to fix the position of 
the hole through which the disk was to be viewed, and when the 
sun was low we took some photographs of our huts and their 


surroundings. In spite of the great heat and our inability to 
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procure ice, with other disadvantages, such as a bad supply of 
water and sand, and dust everywhere, the photographic pictures 
were fairly satisfactory. Ilford dry plates were used in a quarter 
camera, and the results came out well, whether the plates were 
developed without ice in the tropics, or reserved after exposure 
for development in England. Some interesting sketches and 
water-colour paintings were made by Captain Masterman, which 
will be most pleasing memorials of our visit to this desolate but 
beautiful island. 

All the instruments being now ready, the following definite 
«plan of operations for the morning” of the eclipse was carefully 
revised. External contact was to be observed by Rev. S. J. 
Perry with the Jones 4-inch equatorial, a Hilger solar prism and 
power of 110. This instrument was erected on a firm tripod 
stand outside the huts, the circles being provided with slow 
motion rods, but with no clockwork. After contact the solar 
prism was to be replaced by a large direct-vision spectroscope 
by Browning, with which Lieut. Pascoe, R.N., was to observe 
the spectrum of the corona, assisted by Dr. Archer. During the 
progress of the eclipse Mr. Maunder had to take photographs of 
the varying phases of the partial eclipse and of the spectrum, 
repeating the same observations after totality; and during the 
precious moments of totality he had to secure two photographs 
of the spectrum of the corona with one and two prisms respec- 
tively, and with the 6-inch lens to take pictures of the corona 
with exposures varying from a fraction of a second up to forty 
seconds. R. Smith, the Captain’s coxswain, standing by the 
seconds clock in Mr. Maunder’s hut, was to call the time loud 
enough to be heard by all at every tenth second, giving the 
number of seconds still remaining before the end of totality. In 
the other hut the spectrum of the central portion of the rapidly 
diminishing solar crescent was to be watched by Father Perry, 
with the grating spectroscope attached to the splendid 5%4-inch 
achromatic by Alvan Clark, most kindly purchased for this 
observation by the Rev. E. I. Purbrick, S.J. The object of this 
observation was to see whether the spectrum of the corona 
consists of lines of different lengths and of different intensities, 
and to note the exact time of the appearance of each line. 
During totality a very careful search was to be made with the 
same instrument for any indications of the fluted spectrum of 
carbon, the region near E, to which special attention was 
directed, containing the two strongest bands of the ordinary 
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carbon spectrum, one close to 4, and the other of wave-length 
558. After totality the observations of long and short lines 
were to be repeated. The equatorial not being provided with 
clockwork, Lieut. Helby had to place the slit of the spectroscope 
radial to the crescent before and after totality, whilst during 
totality he was to make the slit fall on the corona at first near 
the equator and then near the sun’s pole, increasing the distance 
of the slit from the moon’s edge as required. J. Collum, signal- 
man of H.M.S. Sul/frog, was to record the time of each obser- 
vation with the position of the slit as given by Lieut. Helby, and 
the lines seen by Father Perry. Outside the huts Captain 
Masterman and Paymaster Osborne, previously blindfolded in 
order to render their eyes more sensitive to feeble illumination, 
were to have the bandages removed as totality commenced, and 
then were to sketch the extent of the faintest streamers, the 
more brilliant light from the inner corona being cut off by the 
disks placed at the top of our huts. Finally, a powerful direct- 
vision spectroscope by Hilger, which had been taken out from 
England as a reserve in case any accident should happen to the 
grating, was erected on its adjustable stand, and placed in the 
hands of Dr. Wright, of H.M.S. Bullfrog, to be used as an 
integrating instrument in observing the spectrum of the eclipsed 
sun. 

On the 26th of August a complete rehearsal of this pro- 
gramme took place between 6 a.m. and 7.15, and all passed off 
well with one unfortunate exception. The grating was un- 
covered to examine the solar spectrum, and, asI had to stand 
for a considerable time with my back to the sun whilst taking 
my observations, the heat became overpowering, so I retired to 
the house for a rest, leaving the grating exposed. The pretty 
colours reflected from the surface seem to have attracted the 
attention of one of the lookers-on, who with greasy hand 
proceeded to rub his finger quietly up and down the shiny piece 
of metal. I had previously kept the grating most jealously from 
every one, its place during the voyage being inside a tin case 
most carefully soldered up, and now a little affectionate curiosity 
to see how the pretty shining object felt, was nearly destroying 
all my hopes of a successful observation. On seeing the mischief 
that had so unwittingly been done, I anxiously examined the 
solar spectrum with different magnifying powers, and was 
delighted to find that, although the plate looked in a bad state, 
the definition of the solar lines did not appear to be in the least 
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affected. I resolved, therefore, to use the injured grating on the 
morning of the eclipse, and not to fall back upon the excellent 
direct-vision spectroscope that had been especially provided for 
me by Hilger in case of accident. 

The same afternoon we had the pleasure of a visit from 
Canon Petretto, who came in a bullock carriage to see our 
establishment. A number of interesting photographs were 
taken, and Mr. Maunder obtained a picture of the solar spec- 
trum, in which the definition was all that could be desired. 

The 27th of August opened with clouds and rain, so we 
were quite unable to repeat our rehearsal of the previous 
morning, as we had fully intended. In the afternoon the sun’s 
image was examined for a considerable time, the exact position 
of a small group of spots carefully noted, and also of the 
bearings of the N. and E. limbs of the sun observed both with 
projected image and with solar prism. 

An hour before sunrise on the 28th of August the sky was 
clear, and at the hour of first contact I could have got a very 
good observation, as the definition was excellent, although there 
was some boiling of the limb of the sun due to the small altitude. 
The solar prism was then removed, the Browning spectroscope 
adjusted on the Jones equatorial, and I turned at once to the 
larger instrument. Assisted by Lieut. Helby, I compared 
several photographs of the solar lines, and of scales photo- 
graphed from maps of the solar lines, with the solar spectrum, 
but finding that the spectrum of the second order of the grating 
with a magnifying power of 4 gave a more brilliant result than 
the first order with power 6%, I resolved to gain more light 
even at the sacrifice of the photographic scale in favour of a 
millemetre scale divided to tenths. Before and after totality 
the short and long lines could be then compared directly with 
the solar spectrum, and during totality the positions could be 
noted on the millemetre scale, and compared with readings of 
solar lines taken as near totality as possible. 

On the 29th of August, the day of the eclipse, I rose at 
2 a.m., and found the sky perfect. At 4 a.m. the wind was 
blowing softly from the south, but presently it backed towards 
the east, and at 5 a.m. clouds began to show themselves, with 
rain in the N.E. and heavy clouds in the direction of the sun. 
At daybreak the natives began to assemble, some on horseback, 
and soon we had a considerable crowd watching our proceedings 
with the greatest interest, but not interfering the least with our 
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work, although the occasional heavy showers must have tempted 
many to take shelter within our huts. Some came from a good 
distance, as for instance Mr. Roche and Dr. Archer. The 
officers and men appointed to aid in the observations were all 
in readiness, but at the time of external contact the rain was 
falling continuously, so we were unable to uncover the huts. 
As the sky became lighter in the direction of the sun, I stood 
in my waterproof cloak in the rain trying to catch a glimpse 
at least of the partially eclipsed sun. I first perceived the moon 
when she already covered one-third of the solar disk, and then 
as the rain had ceased we proceeded to uncover the huts and 
prepare the instruments. Leaving the Jones equatorial in the 
hands of Lieut. Pascoe and Dr. Archer, I went at once to the 
54-inch Clark, and soon obtained a very brilliant spectrum of 
the solar crescent. The sky cleared rapidly, but I could per- 
ceive no lines outside the photosphere, although Lieut. Helby 
kept the slit of the spectroscope at the point where the sun was 
about finally to disappear. At last, within one minute from 
totality, the coronal line 1474 K suddenly flashed out, and was 
almost immediately followed by a number of bright lines, 
perhaps fifteen in all, close by J, and on its less refrangible side. 
These lines were not of equal length, but it was not easy to 
determine their relative brilliancy. When totality commenced 
my special work was to search for traces of carbon. The 
strongest hydro-carbon band begins close by 4, and the second 
strongest about wave-length 558, and these were both well 
within the field of view of my spectroscope. Lieut. Helby 
placed the slit on the corona at different distances from the 
moon’s limb, varying the distance each time by a tenth of the 
solar diameter, until the centre of the slit was half a diameter 
from the limb, the position of the slit being at first near the 
sun’s equator and afterwards near its pole, and yet nowhere 
could the slightest trace of the carbon spectrum be detected. 
The slit-plate, except immediately over the slit, was covered 
by a white enamelled cap on which were drawn parallel lines 
one-tenth of the solar diameter apart. The corona was beauti- 
fully defined on this white cap, the red prominences and the 
streamers being more clearly seen there in projection than when 
the sun was viewed directly through an excellent binocular. 
There could therefore have been no difficulty in seeing on which 
part of the corona the slit was placed. I had a first-class 
binocular within easy reach, and, whilst Lieut. Helby was 
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moving the slit from the sun’s equator to its poles, I took a 
rapid glance at the splendid phenomenon in the heavens. The 
long streamers right and left of the vertical and a shorter one 
to the left between them were seen above, along with several 
shorter ones below, but there did not seem to be so much detail 
as in the beautiful picture on the cap of the spectroscope. 
Having searched in vain for carbon in the equatorial and polar 
regions, and the totality drawing rapidly to a close, I told 
Lieut. Helby to place the slit on the point where the solar limb 
was about to reappear. For a moment the image of the corona 
was lost by a false motion of the instrument, but I was fortu- 
nately able to bring it back in an instant, and then Lieut. Helby 
placed the slit radial at the point of reappearance. The last 
number of seconds called by the time-keeper was twenty before 
the end of totality, and after this a vast number of bright lines 
burst out in the very limited portion of the spectrum included 
in my field of view. I estimated the number of lines roughly 
at the time at about fifty. After totality no lines were seen, 
the wind beginning to blow fresh, and interfering with the 
steadiness of the instrument. Very shortly afterwards the clouds 
closed in, and heavy rain fell long before the moon had entirely 
left the sun’s disk, so there was no chance of observing the last 
external contact. 

In the second hut Mr. Maunder had been able, with scarcely 
any loss of time, to carry out his photographic programme 
during totality, but the weather interfered a good deal during 
the partial phases. The streamers were carefully drawn by 
Captain Masterman and Paymaster Osborne, but the rapid 
motion of the sun made it somewhat difficult to get the sight- 
holes exactly in position. 

When the rain had ceased, and the real work was over, some 
interesting groups of observers and visitors were photographed, 
and I was the more ready to accede to the desire of having 
these taken, as the crowd of lookers-on had been remarkably 
docile when I requested them in a loud voice to remain perfectly 
silent for four minutes after the beginning of totality. This 
voluntary restraint was the more praiseworthy, as in other parts 
of the island great signs of fear were exhibited. 

Whilst the above observations were being made at Carriacou, 
still more valuable results were being obtained by other members 
of the British expedition, although none were so fortunate with 
regard to weather as Mr. Maunder and myself. In the south 
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of Grenada Dr. Thorpe lost 40% of totality at Hog Island, and 
Dr. Schuster and Captain Darwin 50° at Prickly Point; in the 
east, at Boulogne, near Grenville, Mr. Turner and Professor 
Tacchini lost 705; and, what is most to be regretted, at Green 
Island, which was said to be the most promising of all the 
stations, and where Mr. Lockyer was observing with Governor 
Sendall, Captains Oldham and Hughes, and Messrs. Wright, 
Elliott, Boyd, Beresford, and Belton, nothing at all was seen. 

Professor Tacchini, whose observations in 1883 rendered the 
presence of carbon in the sun very probable, was, like myself, 
unable to detect any trace of it on this occasion, and Mr. Turner’s 
record of short and long lines go farther perhaps to confirm the 
observation of Mr. Lockyer in 1882, than do mine at Carriacou. 
The rest of the results are mainly photographic, and when the 
numerous pictures of the corona and of the spectra have been 
leisurely examined, we are sure to gain much fresh information 
concerning the marvellous surroundings of the sun. Tacchini’s 
observations at Boulogne seem to prove that the upper portions 
of the red prominences are of a much fainter colour than their 
bases, or perhaps were perfectly white, but it is rather premature 
to draw any definite conclusions until the reports of the observers 
have been officially published. The following is Professor 
W. H. Pickering’s own report in the local paper: “ Twenty-two 
photographs were taken during totality, and five photometer 
settings made, besides a number of meteorological and shadow- 
band observations. We lost the last 455 of totality through 
clouds.” 

The day after the eclipse we were all busy pulling down 
huts and packing instruments, as we did not think it advisable, 
on account of the great heat, and having no ice at Carriacou, 
to attempt the development of the delicate photographs taken 
during the eclipse. At Grenada, where ice was abundant, there 
was little difficulty, and the negatives were all developed on the 
spot; but Mr. Maunder enclosed all his exposed plates in 
soldered cases, and took them to Greenwich to be developed 
under the most favourable circumstances. On the evening of 
the 30th my own instruments were all safely packed, so I 
accepted the loan of the horse sent over early the next morning 
by Canon Petretto, and rode into Hillsborough. When within 
sight of the little church I heard the bells ringing merrily, and 
then I knew I should be expected to deliver a last sermon to 
these good people, who, in spite of every inconvenience, flocked 
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together in large numbers for any church service. Later in the 
day we were joined by Captain Masterman and Lieut. Helby, 
and it was hard at last to tear ourselves away from good Canon 
Petretto, who is leading such a devoted life in the midst of his 
suffering people, and who had shown all possible kindness to 
us during our too short stay. 

On Monday the astronomers had had the pleasure of enter- 
tertaining their worthy host Mr. Drummond and the officers of 
H.M.S. Bullfrog, and on Tuesday Mr. Drummond was the 
Captain’s guest on board, the dinner being followed by a lecture 
to the crew on the results of the observations. The next 
morning, after a last hearty shake hands with our generous host, 
and having taken on board the magistrate, Mr. Roche, who 
wished to pay an official visit to Grenada, we steamed off to the 
south to join our companions and share the noble hospitality of 
Governor Sendall. A day or two was passed in festivities, and 
then after a sermon in the church to a congregation crowding 
nave and galleries, windows and doors, Mr. Maunder and I left 
in H.M.S. Aul/frog for Barbados, the rest of the observers 
following the next day in the royal mail steamer. At Barbados 
our paths lay different ways, and we had at last to part with 
Captain Masterman and his brother officers. Those who best 
know the navy, will need no words of mine to convince them of 
the heartiness of the co-operation of all, both officers and men, 
in any work to which duty calls them, and I never doubted for a 
moment that such would be the case on occasion of this eclipse. 
But although I have in several previous Government expeditions 
received invariably the greatest kindness at the hands of naval 
officers, I never knew to what an extent self-sacrificing kindness 
can be carried until I had passed a month among the officers of 
H.M.S. Bullfrog. In a difficult enterprise more depends on 
encouragement than we are perhaps always ready to admit, and 
therefore it is but fair to give the credit of any little success that 
the Carriacou branch of the late expedition may have achieved, 
to the officers and men, and ina still more special manner to 
the commander, of our lively little gun-boat, H.M.S. Bullfrog. 


S. J. PERRY. 


























The Catholic Dictionary and the Sabbatine 
Ludulgence. 


——_@—— 


THE Scapular of our Lady of Mount Carmel is regarded by 
Catholics in general as carrying with it two extraordinary 
privileges. They believe that all who devoutly wear it at the 
moment of their death will not be allowed to fall into the flames 
of Hell, and they also ascribe to it the character of a pledge of 
the deliverance from the flames of Purgatory, by our Lady’s 
mediation, on the Saturday next after their death, of all who 
not only wear it devoutly, but also practise continually and 
without fail certain other prescribed devotions. Of the first of 
these privileges we spoke in our last article. We pointed out 
that the gift of eternal salvation made to all who wear the 
Scapular at their death, is based on an authentic apparition of 
our Blessed Lady to St. Simon Stock, and we gave the proofs 
establishing its authenticity and justifying our perfect confidence 
in the promise made to the Saint. The second of these privi- 
leges will occupy us in our present article. It is known generally 
by the name of the Sabbatine Indulgence. It is a plenary and 
perfect Indulgence and remission of all punishment due to sin, 
available on the first Saturday after the death of him who gains 
it, releasing him then and there from Purgatory and admitting 
him straightway to the joys of Heaven. This privilege, like the 
former, appeals to our Lady’s own promise, made however, not 
to St.Simon Stock or any of his Order, but to Pope John the 
Twenty-second. This Pope, in a Bull issued in 1322, and 
addressed to the Carmelite Order, relates the vision he had seen 
and proclaims the Indulgence which our Lady committed to his 
hands for the benefit of her children. 

On the authenticity of this Bull depend the hopes of all 
those who have laboured to gain the Sabbatine Indulgence. The 
Catholic Dictionary declares it to be a clumsy forgery. If this 
is so, the sooner the imposture is dragged to the light the better. 
It would be a cruel thing to encourage the pious children of the 
Church to place their confidence in a document which is the 
GG 
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forged invention of some designing knave, and to assure the dying 
client of our Lady of Mount Carmel that his Patroness would, 
ere one or two short days had passed, come to his relief amid 
his sufferings and set him free from his place of banishment, 
when all the time no such assurance was given, no such deliver- 
ance is to be hoped for. Surely it were inexcusable for those 
who could have prevented it to allow the deceit to continue; 
surely it were more inexcusable still for those who must have 
been conscious of the fraud to repeat and repeat again the 
fallacious promise, trusting to the silence of the voiceless dead 
not to betray the cruel deception practised upon them ; surely 
it were most inexcusable of all to encourage the Christian world 
to ascribe to the Vicar of Jesus Christ so important a pledge 
and promise, when all the time it was fabricated by some 
unscrupulous forger. 

This, however, is what the writer in the Catholic Dictionary 
would have us believe has been the history of the Sabbatine 
Indulgence. Yet he cannot deny its general acceptance as true 
all over the world. Insolent and clumsy forgery as it is shown to 
be, on abundant and superabundant grounds, by the wonderful 
learning of M. Launoy, condemned even by a Jesuit critic as at 
least worthy of grave suspicion, it is nevertheless, strange to say, 
more firmly rooted now than ever in the hearts of the faithful. 
It is reproduced in every manual of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
and none says a word against it ; it is preached from a thousand 
Christian pulpits, and none challenges its truth; it is set forth 
as authentic in the writings of saints and theologians, and no 
warning voice declares the heartless fraud. It is a source of 
hope and consolation to every son and daughter of Carmel, but 
no authoritative utterance reveals that the hope it imparts is vain 
and the consolation grounded upon it is a thing of nought. The 
Roman authorities, so far from an indignant condemnation of 
the Bull, have actually put upon the Index the work in which it 
is depicted in its true character. The Carmelites, instead of 
protesting against the unscrupulous fraud, have with continually 
increasing joy and exultation seen it accepted more and more 
widely, as time went on, for a genuine pronouncement of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. In spite of advancing criticism, in spite 
of the historical spirit, in spite of the onslaught alike of Gallican 
doctor and Jesuit historian, and even of Benedict the Fourteenth 
himself, the Sabbatine Bull is still received as genuine, and the 
Sabbatine Indulgence still regarded as worthy of all confidence. 
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We shall pursue the same plan in our present article as in 
the last. First of all we shall say a few words on the theology 
of the subject, then we shall examine the character of the 
statements made respecting the Bull in the Catholic Dictionary, 
and we shall then look at the question on its own merits and 
see what opinion we ought to hold respecting it, apart from any 
statement or mis-statement by which the writer may have pre- 
judiced our judgment. 

First of all it is important clearly to understand what was 
the promise made, and what the nature of the Indulgence called 
Sabbatine. We cannot do better here than quote the account 
in the Catholic Dictionary of the supposed origin of the Indul- 
gence and the conditions necessary for gaining it. It is sub- 
stantially correct, introduced though the vision is as a “marvel,” 
and a marvel which, as we shall presently see, turns out in the 
opinion of the author of the article in the Catholic Dictionary to 
be an arrant imposture. 


Another marvel is related by John the Twenty-second in the 
famous Sabbatine Bull. The Blessed Virgin, he says, appeared to him, 
and, speaking of the Carmelites and those associated to them by 
wearing the scapular, promised that, if any of them went to Purgatory, 
she herself would descend and free them on the Saturday following 
their death. ‘This holy Indulgence,” says the Pope, “I accept, corro- 
borate, and confirm, as Jesus Christ for the merits of the glorious Virgin 
Mary granted it in heaven.” To gain this privilege it is necessary to 
observe fidelity in marriage or chastity in the single state. Those who 
read must recite the Office of the Blessed Virgin, unless already bound 
to the Divine Office; those who cannot, must abstain from flesh meat 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, unless Christmas falls on one of these 
days. So the Sabbatine Bull, as given in the Carmelite “ Bullarium.” 


The only objection that might be made on theological 
grounds to the promise made in this Bull, is on the ground of 
its almost extravagant generosity. The conditions seem so easy 
and the privileges so magnificent. We read of those who are 
condemned for long years, and decades, and even centuries, to 
the purgatorial fire, nay, of some who will deem themselves very 
happy to escape therefrom on the very day of the final Judg- 
ment. The Church, by sanctioning the foundation of anniversary 
Masses to perpetuity, leads us to believe that long indeed will 
be the sufferings of some who nevertheless in the end will see 
the face of God for ever in perfect bliss. How then is it possible 
that by so simple a condition as the daily recital of our Lady's 
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Office, this protracted term of agonizing punishment should be 
reduced to a matter of some six or seven days at most? Does 
it not seem to lessen our sense of the heinous nature of sin and 
our dread of its awful consequences, if they can be evaded on 
such easy terms as these ? 

This question is the more interesting because it is one which 
introduces to us the varied difficulties raised against Indulgences 
and indulgenced prayers. Without attempting to enter on this 
wider field, which has indeed been so often traversed by theo- 
logians, we may nevertheless go well to point out how futile 
is the objection in this particular case. The first rejoinder which 
suggests itself is the counter-question: Are the conditions laid 
down so easy of fulfilment? Is the observance of chastity so 
easy a matter, whether it be in the single or the married state? 
We must remember that it includes not merely words and 
actions, but thoughts as well. A single unchaste thought 
deliberately indulged, even though it be but one in the course 
of long years, forfeits the claim to this prompt deliverance. Is the 
external condition one which can be fulfilled without any hard- 
ship or self-denial? The recital of our Lady’s Office is easy 
enough now and again, just once or twice, at such times and on 
such days as may be selected without inconvenience, and when 
superabundant leisure leaves many an hour unoccupied. But to 
persevere in the constant recital day by day for long years, 
never to omit the self-imposed task whether at home or abroad, 
in days of recreation or times of continual labour, to perform it 
faithfully in spite of weariness and the tedium which in the 
course of time arises to deter ordinary men from the oft-repeated 
words—ali this requires a courage and a patience amounting 
almost to heroism. 

But however easy the conditions (and here it is that we 
touch once more on the difficulty attaching to all Indulgences), 
there is one most valuable and practical lesson that such a 
promise as this teaches-—a double lesson bringing out two facts 
of the Divine government that all men are prone to overlook. 
The first of these is the desire on the part of Almighty God to 
substitute mercy for justice, if only men will give Him the least 
opportunity or excuse for doing so. In all the most terrible of 
His judgments He seems to act reluctantly. He gives fresh 
chances to the unrepentant sinner, waits to see whether he will 
not turn from his evil way, entreats him not to compel Him to 
pour out the vials of His wrath and to execute the terrors of 
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His judgment—forgives him fully and freely, and receives him 
back to His favour, if there be present in his soul the faintest 
spark of supernatural love and true contrition. Much more is 
this the case with those who are inexpressibly dear to the 
Sacred Heart of our Lord, and whom He has predestined to be 
with Him for ever in Heaven, who are united to Him by the 
bonds of charity, and are glorious and beautiful in His sight. 
How reluctantly (to speak in human fashion) does He leave 
them to suffer in the purgatorial flames of Divine justice! How 
many a chance He has given them in life to pay off the heavy 
debt on the easiest possible terms, if only they would have 
accepted it! How He sorrows (if God could sorrow) that they 
must, in accordance with the irrefragable law of justice, work off 
that penalty that their sins have merited! How He rejoices to 
find some excuse for admitting them without delay to Paradise! 
It is this wonderful preference for mercy over justice that shines 
forth in the Sabbatine Indulgence. Through the hands of our 
Lady, the Mother of Mercy, He extends to all who have worn 
until their death her sacred Scapular, and fulfilled the conditions 
imposed, a perfect remission of all the punishment which would 
have been their lot had not their loyalty and perseverance 
earned for them this speedy entrance into the joy of their Lord. 

The other practical piece of theology involved in the Sab- 
batine Indulgence is the comparative facility with which sin 
may be atoned for in this life, as compared with the penalty to 
be paid when life is over, even by those who have no serious sin 
upon their conscience. Even if the conditions required are not 
so simple as may at first sight appear, yet how light and easy as 
compared with the conditions of long and patient endurance of 
the purgatorial fire and of the loss of God. If St. Paul tells us 
that the sufferings of this life are not worthy to be compared to 
the glory that is to be revealed in us, we may supplement his 
words by saying that they are not worthy to be compared with 
the agony of the sufferings of Purgatory. But to gain the 
Sabbatine Indulgence there is no question of suffering at all, 
except so far as theologians tell us that prayer is a “penal” 
work; all that is required is that the law of God be observed, and 
in honour of our Lady her Office read. To recite this Office day 
by day ought to be regarded as a pleasure and privilege by the 
devout client of Mary. So small a gift to God, and so incom- 
parably generous a reward! So trifling, so minute a sacrifice of 
inclination ard ease, and as recompense, or rather as one of the 
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many recompenses granted in return by the liberality of God, 
the forgiveness of a debt for which justice would have required 
long years of tribulation and separation from God in the house 
of darkness and the cleansing fire! 

We must however proceed to our task of rejoinder to the 
writer in the Catholic Dictionary. It is not on intrinsic grounds 
that he attacks the Sabbatine Indulgence. He does not lay to 
its charge any false theology or danger to faith or morals. It 
may be perfectly orthodox or excellent in its encouragement to 
Catholic piety. But all this counts for nothing if it has no 
foundation in fact. If the alleged Bull of John the Twenty- 
second was never issued by him at all, if our Lady never 
appeared to him and made no such promise as is asserted, if 
the whole story is an invention, then it is useless to talk of the 
generosity of God which this Indulgence manifests to men, or of 
the practical benefit it confers on those who seek to avail 
themselves of it. The point at issue really is the evidence for 
our Lady’s promise having been really made. Everything turns 
on this, and it is here that the contention lies between the 
writer in the Catholic Dictionary and ourselves. We will first 
quote his words, and then discuss them in detail. 

He tells us that there are two statements to be examined. 


1. Is there any proof that the Blessed Virgin appeared to St. Simon 
Stock and made the promise related above ? 
2. Is the Sabbatine Bull genuine, and the story it tells true ? 


He then continues— 


We take the latter question first because it may be despatched very 
quickly. Launoy, in a dissertation of wonderful learning, to be found 
in the second volume of his collected works (the edition we have used 
is dated 1731, “Colonize Allobrogum”), proves by a superabundance 
of reasons that the Bull of John the Twenty-Second is a clumsy forgery, 
and that of Alexander the Fifth another forgery made to cover the 
former. The autograph has never been found, nor has it any place in 
the Roman “ Bullarium.” Its authenticity is unhesitatingly denied by 
the great Bollandist Papebroch in his reply to the attacks made upon 
him by the Carmelites and by Benedict the Fourteenth (“De Fest.” 
Ixxiv. Ixxvii.). The latter says it is as hard, perhaps harder, to believe 
in this Bull than in the story of the chapel built on Mount Carmel 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin during her life. He says he could 
give more reasons against it than he cares to produce, and arguments 
drawn “ from things [in the Bull] which want all appearance of truth.” 
He alludes, we suppose, to the style of the Bull, which, as Launoy 
points out, betrays in many ways the hand of the impostor. (Catholic 
Dictionary, art. Scapular.) 
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All this sounds very formidable, and is put in so clear and 
convincing a way, that the unsophisticated reader can scarcely 
fail to be at least shaken in his confidence in the Sabbatine Bull 
and the Indulgence therein promised. There is a superabundance 
of reasons for distrusting it. These reasons prove it to be a 
forgery, and may be found in a dissertation proceeding from the 
pen, not of some shallow assailant of the Church, but of a 
Doctor of Paris and a man of wonderful learning. This so called 
Papal Bull is not to be found in the official collection which 
alone contains the genuine utterances of the Roman Pontiffs. 
The great Jesuit historian and editor of the Acta Sanctorum, 
assailed by the Carmelites, unhesitatingly pronounces it to be an 
imposture. Benedict the Fourteenth, the great Canonist, who him- 
self sat on St. Peter’s Chair, rejects it as a pure fiction, and, by 
way of expressing his incredulity, says it is as hard or harder to 
believe than the wonderful story of a chapel built on Mount 
Carmel to our Blessed Lady during her lifetime. Like the great 
Launoy, he has a superabundance of proofs of the Bull being 
unauthentic, so many that he does not care to produce them all 
—proofs extrinsic and proofs intrinsic, among the latter the 
absence not merely of all truth but of all appearance of truth 
in the contents of the Bull, by which he means that the style of 
the Bull clearly indicates the hand of the unscrupulous forger, 

Now who would believe that from first to last there is 
scarcely a statement in the paragraph that we have just quoted 
and then paraphrased which is in accordance with fact, save the 
loss of the original copy of the Bull and its consequent absence 
from the Bullarium Romanum, a fact which, as we shall see 
presently, is not difficult to be explained ? The writer ascribes 
to Benedict the Fourteenth what he never said—nay, he gives 
clear signs of never having read what he wrote on the subject. 
Benedict the Fourteenth does xot deny the authenticity of the 
Bull at all. He does ot say that he could bring more reasons 
against it than he cares to produce, or imply that its style 
betrays the impostor. He does zot compare the apparition to 
John the Twenty-second with the tradition of the chapel on 
Mount Carmel in order to show that the former is unworthy of 
belief. 

But we must prove our points one by one. We spoke in our 
last article of M. Launoy’s character, and a further investigation 
of his works does not improve his reputation. He is one of 
those industrious men who have acquired a large store of 
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historical erudition, but unfortunately employs that erudition 
on the wrong side. He seems to delight in building up a 
series of plausible objections to all the pious beliefs which, 
though they do not come within the sacred circle of dogmatic 
facts, are nevertheless so closely united with these, or are so 
generally accepted by the faithful, or have such solid evidence 
in their favour, that to attack them is at least a just cause of 
offence to pious ears. The fact that his works are, to the 
amount of twenty-one several dissertations, on the /zder, shows 
the man’s character, and the necessity of receiving his statements 
with caution, and with greater caution still every conclusion he 
draws from his real or alleged facts. In the treatise in which 
he discusses the Brown Scapular, and which is one of those 
selected for condemnation, he accumulates seventeen different 
reasons why the Sabbatine Indulgence is to be rejected. To go 
through these and answer them one by one would be a most 
wearisome and unprofitable task. They are most of them 
utterly trivial, and even where they have some plausibility, they 
invariably rest not on a certain but on a probable argument. 
The writer in the Catholic Dictionary would have us accept 
them wholesale, and assures us that M. Launoy proves by a 
superabundance of reasons that the Buli is a clumsy forgery. 
The only answer we need make to this sweeping and unfounded 
statement is the counter statement that M. Launoy proves 
nothing of the kind, and we appeal to any of our readers who 
may be sceptical on the subject to examine for himself the 
arguments of the Gallican Doctor. We invite him to weigh in 
the balance of impartial logic the abundance and superabundance 
of elaborate arguments which M. Launoy piles up, in the hope 
that the mere accumulation of reasons adduced may by sheer 
force of quantity turn the scale against the Bull he is attacking. 
Not that they have any sort of claim upon us, inasmuch as we 
are answering the Catholic Dictionary, and the writer in the 
Catholic Dictionary does not produce any of them. Quod gratis 
asseritur gratis negatur. If I am told that a learned man proves 
a point against me by a superabundance of proof, I am justified 
in refusing to be moved by the bold assertion if none of these 
superabundant proofs are adduced. If I find that the learned 
man is a very suspicious character, it is scarcely worth while 
wasting my time on his arguments. 

But the writer in the Catholic Dictionary confronts us with an 
adversary of a very different calibre from M. Launoy. No less 
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an authority than Benedict the Fourteenth is brought forward 
as the adversary of the Sabbatine Bull. If this were really the 
case, we allow that it would indeed be a severe, if not a fatal, 
blow to our cause. To so distinguished a Canonist we listen 
with profound respect. His every word carries the greatest 
weight. Even though he had not the same evidence in favour 
of the Sabbatine Indulgence that we have now, yet his judgment, 
his learning, his experience, his instinctive power of discerning 
the true from the false, would make us hesitate before we should 
presume to differ from one over whose words his subsequent 
elevation to St. Peter’s Chair throws a shadow of Pontifical 
authority. 

Now three different assertions are attributed to Benedict the 
Fourteenth, respecting the Sabbatine Bull of Jolin the Twenty- 
second. Happily for the honour of the Sabbatine Bull, un- 
happily for the credit of the Catholic Dictionary, all these are 
directly at variance with what Benedict the Fourteenth says. 
We will quote them one by one and compare them with the 
original. 

(1) The authenticity of the Bull is unhesitatingly denied by Benedict 
the Fourteenth. 

We are sorry to have directly to contradict the writer 
in the Catholic Dictionary, but what is here stated is distinctly 
the reverse of the fact. Benedict the Fourteenth gives the 
opinions in favour of and against the Bull with most judicial 
impartiality ; he himself pronounces no distinct opinion whatever. 
Nowhere does he unhesitatingly reject it, or reject it at all. 
We cannot prove our assertion by quotation, because detached 
phrases and sentences prove little or nothing, but from first to 
last there is not a single word in the dissertation of Benedict the 
Fourteenth condemnatory of the Bull. We invite our readers 
to read carefully through the discussion,! and they will be able 
to judge for themselves. 

(2) The latter [Benedict the Fourteenth] says it is as hard, perhaps 
harder, to believe in this Bull than in the story of the chapel built on 
Mount Carmel in honour of the Blessed Virgin during her life. 


This quotation is perfectly correct as far as the words quoted 
are concerned. At the same time it is utterly misleading in the 
impression it necessarily leaves on the mind of the reader, 
Half the sentence is omitted which completely reverses the 

1 De Festis B.M.V. 11. vi. pp. 267, seq. Prati, 1843, 
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drift of the whole. The natural inference from the above words 
is the exact opposite of that which follows from the argument 
of Benedict the Fourteenth. If the words in the Catholic 
Dictionary mean anything at all, they mean that the story of 
the chapel is incredible, and the authenticity of the Sabbatine 
Bull more incredible still. Now Benedict the Fourteenth says 
the very opposite. He argues from the credibility of the 
Sabbatine Bull to the credibility of the story of the chapel. 
He classes together (and here the omission in the Catholic 
Dictionary is most unfair), in the same sentence, and as being on 
a similar footing of credibility, the vision of St. Simon Stock 
and the Bull of John the Twenty-second, and from the greater 
difficulties which attach to them, credible though they are, he 
leaves the reader to infer that the lesser difficulties attaching to 
the story of the chapel are not necessarily fatal to its truth. 
He has already given the arguments fro and coz in the matter 
of the chapel on Mount Carmel, and has declined to throw in 
his lot either with its assailants or its defenders. He tells us 
that its existence may be described as an object of pious belief, 
and adduces the lessons in the Roman Breviary, in which it is 
mentioned with the qualifying clause, “as is said” (ut fertur). 
He regards its existence as credible, not as certainly established, 
and he then passes on to the vision to St. Simon Stock and the 
Sabbatine Bull, with the remark that they involve, if not a 
greater, at least an equal difficulty with the story of the chapel 
built on Mount Carmel. Now, as he subsequently pronounces 
the vision of our Lady to St. Simon Stock to be true, and 
expresses it as his opinion that all the faithful ought to regard 
it as true, and in the same breath mentions the Sabbatine Bull 
as sharing with the vision to Simon difficulties greater than 
those which surround the chapel on Carmel, what would be 
more utterly misleadiug than to adduce his words as unfavour- 
able to the authenticity of the Bull? 


. 


(3) He [Benedict the Fourteenth] says that he could give more 
reasons against the Bull than he cares to produce, and arguments drawn 
“from things (in the Bull) which want all appearance of truth.” He 
alludes, we suppose, to the style of the Bull, which, as Launoy points 
out, betrays in many ways the hand of the impostor. 


We will translate as literally as possible the passage on 
which the above sentence is based. It is not easy to see the 
precise meaning of one expression contained in it; at all events 
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we have read it and re-read it without being able to come to 
any definite conclusion. This, however, we can assert, that 
whatever be its exact meaning, it does zo¢ mean what the writer 
in the Cutholic Dictionary asserts. Benedict the Fourteenth’s 
words are as follows: 


But now after examining the Vision (to St. Simon Stock), we ought 
to have weighed the Bull of John the Twenty-second, which is called 
the Sabbatine Bull, because the Blessed Virgin promised that she would 
free from the fire of Purgatory, on the first Saturday after their death, 
all who have faithfully practised the Carmelite devotion to Mary. We 
touched on this subject above. But much more would have had to be 
brought forward if we thought it of advantage to collect, for the purpose 
of tearing its authority to pieces, all those arguments which can be 
drawn from certain circumstances which are destitute of all probability 
(omni veristmilitudine carentibus), as for instance, that the original copy 
of it has never been found, and that this Bull has never been approved 
by the Roman Pontiffs iz forma specifica, and only, as the common 
expression is, 22 forma communt. It is enough to remark that the 
quarrels respecting this Bull were cut short by the wise decree of Paul 
the Fifth, which even Launoy approved and praised.” 


There is nothing in all this, about “ more reasons against the 
Bull than he cares to produce,” nothing to imply that Benedict 
the Fourteenth has at his disposal “arguments drawn from 
things (in the Bull) which want all appearance of truth.” 
What he really says is that he would have to bring forward 
a number of other points, if he thought it conduced to truth 
to quote all the arguments based on improbabilities. His 
attitude to these arguments is not that they are a reserve 
which he could employ against the Bull if it were not sufficiently 
shown to be unauthentic, but that they are arguments from 
probability which are not worth adducing in a cause where 
the Holy See has imposed silence on the disputants, and where 

2 **Nunc vero post Visionis examen expendenda esset Bulla Joannis XXII. qu 
ideo Sabbathina appellatur, quod B. Virgo pollicita sit, se quotquot Carmelitano 
Mariz cultui addicti fuerint, primo post eorum obitum Sabbatho a Purgatorii igne 
erepturam. Nonnihil de ea superius attigimus. Multo tamen plura essent afferenda, 
si nobis videretur conducibile, ad ejus auctoritatem convellendam, omnia ea, que ex 
quibusdam rebus omni verisimilitudine carentibus prodeunt, huc conferre argumenta 5 
cujusmodi sunt illa, quod nunquam ejus repertum sit autographum; et nunquam 7 
forma specifica, nec nisi, ut vulgo dicitur, 7 forma communi a Romanis Pontificibus 
ea Bulla approbata sit. Satis fuerit illud admonere, coortas in Lusitania de ea Bulla 
contentiones, et inde ad totum, Christianum Orbem diffusas, quarum historiam 
tradidit Paulus ab Omnibus Sanctis iz Clavi Aurea part. 2. cap. 15. sapientissimo 
Decreto tandem diremisse Paulum V. Pontificem, quod vel ipse probavit collauda- 
vitque Launojus ” (Bened. XIV. De Festis, p. 270). 
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he himself has no intention of expressing an opinion. The 
ingenious twist given to his words in the Catholic Dictionary 
makes them at variance with the position which Benedict the 
Fourteenth takes up throughout the discussion. 

In the same way, the words, “in the Bull,” which are 
slipped in in a parenthesis, completely change the meaning of 
what Benedict the Fourteenth says. They imply that the Bull 
contains things manifestly untrue. The things alluded to by the 
Pontiff are things external to the Bull. So far from alluding 
to the szy/e of the Bull, as the writer in the Catholic Dictionary 
would have us suppose, he gives two instances—the form in 
which the Bull has been subsequently approved (to this we 
shall allude presently), and the loss of the original copy of it. 
Both of these are extrinsic arguments, and have nothing to do 


® 


with anything in the Bull. 
So far for Benedict the Fourteenth. We now come to the 
final authority quoted against the Bull. 


Its authenticity is unhesitatingly denied by the great Bollandist 
Papebroch in his reply to the attacks made upon him by the Carmelites. 


Although it is true that the opinion of Father Papebroch 
is adverse to the Bull, yet it is too much to say that he “un- 
hesitatingiy denies” its authenticity. Our writer does not seem, 
to judge from the article in the Dictionary, to have read Father 
Papebroch’s Dissertation. In the list of the authorities given 
at the end of the article as the sources whence it has been 
compiled, there is no mention of it. Father Papebroch brings 
forward arguments in abundance which seem to him to make 
against the authenticity of the Bull. In some passages he 
speaks very strongly respecting it; yet in the end all that 
he says respecting it is that he regards it wzth suspicion,® and 
that he considers that there is a szora/ certainty against it,* and 
that he agrees with Launoy that it seems to be fictitious. 

In weighing the authority of Father Papebroch, and 
deciding how far it is conclusive against the Bull, we have to 
remember the position of the editors of the Acta Sanctorum. 
The Acta Sanctorum owe their universal acceptance and un- 
disputed authority to the elaborate care with which their 
authors have excluded everything which could not at the 


3 ¢* Suspecta est mihi” (Bu//, Sabbatina Papebroch Resp. p. 291). 
4 “Non vacat mihi nunc deducere minutim argumenta quibus suppositionem 
moraliter certam ostendere non sit difficile” (/ézd, p. 289). 
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time they wrote stand the severest test of historical criticism. 
They entered on their task in a spirit of official scepticism which, 
painful as it sometimes is to the affectionate devotion which 
clings to some pious and cherished tradition, furnishes never- 
theless the strength of their position, and ensures to him who 
relies upon their authority a security that would have been want- 
ing if a single fable or doubtful story had been admitted without 
note or comment into their volumes. They determined to come 
before the world, ready to challenge it on its own grounds, and 
to invite the most searching inquiry into their every statement. 
The end at which they aimed, and which every year that passes 
pronounces them to have been successful in attaining, was to 
present lives of the saints absolutely trustworthy, and requiring 
on the part of the reader no further research into original 
authorities to know whether the statements made could be 
absolutely relied upon or not. 

Under these circumstances and with this end in view, they 
very rightly rejected any document for which proof positive was 
not forthcoming, or in which they discerned any suspicious signs 
of weakness. Such signs Father Papebroch detected in the 
Sabbatine Bull, and therefore he very rightly refused to admit it 
as authentic. 

All through the Dissertation he is apologetic and on the 
defensive. He is justifying himself for his incredulity, and he 
does not appear to regard the evidence as perfectly and finally 
conclusive. In this, as in all else, there is a very marked 
contrast between the Bollandist and the Gallican Doctor. 
Launoy is so obscure as in some passages: to be quite unin- 
telligible. His wonderful learning seems to make him muddle- 
headed. He brings forward reasons that are no reasons at all, 
and in place of open argument substitutes personal attacks on 
his opponents. There is an unmistakeable animus in all that 
he writes. Father Papebroch is beautifully clear in style, and 
writes in a dispassionate spirit of impartial historical criticism. 
He knows perfectly well what he means, and says it in a way 
that makes it quite plain to his readers. There is nothing 
personal in his method of attack, and he abounds in apologies 
for the attitude he is bound to assume. Every argument carries 
weight, and if we do not agree with his conclusion, it is only’ 
because we have the advantage of subsequent experience. If 
Father Papebroch had lived in the present day, we feel sure 
he would have been among the first to admit the authenticity 
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of the Bull in spite of the many apparent reasons existing 
against it. If M.Launoy had lived in the present day, we 
cannot feel the same confidence that he would have thrown 
in his lot with the consentient voice of the Catholic world. 

We will allow that certainly there did exist in the seven- 
teenth century evidence which might seem to outweigh the 
a priori improbabilities of its being forged, and that Papebroch 
had reason for regarding it with suspicion. But to grant as 
true in the seventeenth century all this is very different from 
granting the possibility of its being true in the present day. 
‘The two centuries that have passed have changed the whole 
aspect of the question. What a critic a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years ago was justified in admitting, as at least the 
more probable hypothesis, has now been placed in a very 
different position. Time has tried the Sabbatine Bull. The 
instinct of the Catholic world has declared itself in its favour. 
The calm judgment that was impossible when the storm 
was raging is possible now, and the calm judgment of the 
faithful at large has been such that the arguments once urged 
against the Bull have lost their value now. They are swept 
away by the stream of continuous approval of Popes and 
Bishops, saints and theologians, from that day to this. 

But our task would not be complete unless we gave our 
reasons for regarding the arguments of Father Papebroch as 
inconclusive in the present day. We do not say that the 
authenticity of the Sabbatine Bull is even now regarded by 
learned men as absolutely beyond all doubt. We have heard it 
questioned by those whose authority on such subjects was great, 
and there are some who altogether refuse to accept it. If we 
ourselves thoroughly believe it to be what it professes to be, we 
are but stating our own conviction, and we leave it to our 
readers to judge for themselves whether the arguments we 
adduce in its favour are sufficient, and our explanation of the 
difficulties connected with it satisfactory. We should be sorry 
to thrust down the throats of our readers a matter of opinion 
as if it were a certain fact. What we complain of in the 
Catholic Dictionary is not that it pronounces a judgment 
unfavourable to the Bull, but that it misquotes and misrepre- 
sents the great authority whom it adduces in support of its own 
view. We have done with our charges against it, and are now 
dealing with the general question. We are anxious to remove any 
suspicion that might still linger in the minds of our readers that 
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there still remain unanswerable difficulties in the absence of the 
autograph of the Bull, in its absence from the Romanum Bulla- 
rium, and in the strange awkwardness of its style. These are 
facts which are undeniable, and facts which need explanation. 
Perhaps the best course we can pursue is to give what appears 
to us the most natural hypothesis respecting the origin and 
history of the Bull, the one which without any violence falls in 
with the established facts, and at the same time removes all the 
difficulties which Father Papebroch puts forward. 

The vision of our Blessed Lady to John the Twenty- 
second took place at Avignon in the year 1322. She appeared 
to him while he was kneeling in prayer, and promised that all 
who enter the holy Order of Carmel, or are affiliated to it, shall 
on the day of their reception be freed from a third part of all 
their sins, and if they persevere in it till death, observing faith- 
fully the obligations of their state in life, and reciting daily the 
Canonical Hours prescribed by rule, that she will descend on 
the Saturday after their death and free all those whom she shall 
find in Purgatory, and bring them to the Sacred Mount of 
eternal life. 

The new privilege thus conferred upon the Carmelite Order 
was one which the Pontiff would, as a matter of course, com- 
municate in the first instance to those to whom it immediately 
concerned. Tothe Carmelite Fathers at Avignon we naturally 
suppose that John the Twenty-second detailed the wondrous 
vision. To them he would entrust the task of committing it to 
writing. To them by word of mouth he would tell the story 
and the commands of our Lady that he was instructed to 
impart. It would be their privilege to draw up the required 
document and present it to the Holy Father for his approval. 
It would be to them that would belong the grateful work of 
framing the Bull in which he told the story, and in his capacity 
of Supreme Pontiff granted the Indulgence which he alone could 
officially bestow, and confirmed the privileges which came from 
our Lady through him. This would account for the style of the 
Bull—for its simplicity and ruggedness, nay, for its awkward 
Latinity and ungrammatical construction. We are quite ready 
to allow that the Pope did not himself write a word of it save 
his signature and possibly the concluding sentence. If it were 
necessarily the work of the Pope himself, or had been drawn up 
in the accustomed manner by the officials of the Congregation of 
Indulgences, it would be indeed impossible to explain its extra- 
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ordinary clumsiness and its solecisms, and we should be inclined 
to throw in our lot with Father Papebroch, and agree with his 
opinion that it could not possibly be genuine. 

This document, having received the signature of Pope John the 
Twenty-second would then pass into the hands of the Carmelite 
Fathers. The local authorities would, as a matter of course, com- 
municate it to the Father General of the Order, who at this time 
was resident in England.’ To England, therefore, the Bull would 
be forwarded, to be deposited in the archives. What became 
of the original copy of it we do not know. The probability is 
that it perished, along with countless other documents treasured 
up by the Religious Orders, at the hands of the sacrilegious 
barbarians who pillaged the various convents and monasteries in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

It was many years before the Bull became generally known. 
It was not promulgated till it was written many years after, and 
this it is which seems to the adversaries of the Bull so inexplic- 
able. But it appears to us a wise economy not to proclaim 
at once to all the world the extraordinary privilege conferred. 
The Order had many enemies, who would take occasion 
to malign them. It is not the habit of Religious Orders 
to publish their privileges on the housetops. When Leo 
the Thirteenth lately confirmed and renewed the privileges 
of the Society of Jesus, they kept to themselves all know- 
ledge of this signal mark of His Holiness’ love. It was only 
through others that it became known at all. Six hundred years 
ago men were more careful than they are now, and exercised 
greater reserve and caution. Perhaps the Pope had entrusted to 
the Fathers his desire that they should be very prudent in their 
use of the Bull. Perhaps it was decided in the councils of the 
leading authorities of the Order that for a time it would be 
better to exercise the economy which has been so frequent a 
shield against those who are jealous of the privileges of the 
favoured servants of God, and who delight to trample under 
foot the precious jewels that God vouchsafes to bestow upon 
His saints out of the treasure-house of Heaven. What- 
ever the cause, it is perfectly true that we hear nothing 
of this Bull of John the Twenty-second till many years 


> From the time of St. Simon Stock the archives of the Carmelite Order were in 
London. Several Carmelite writers, speaking of various Papal Bulls affecting their 
Order, use the expression, Hanc lullam vidi in Conventu Carmelitarum Londint 
(Spec. Carm., iii. 512). 
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after. The Carmelite authors pass it over in silence, and it 
is not until nearly a century later that it makes its appear- 
ance in various convents of Italy and Sicily. In fact, it seems 
likely that it remained buried in the Carmelite archives until the 
original copy of it had been presented to Alexander the Fifth in 
the year 1409,and confirmed by him in that second Bull, which the 
opponents of the Sabbatine Indulgence are compelled to declare, 
to be in common with that of John the Twenty-second, a clumsy 
forgery. The necessity of supposing a double forgery is a very 
weak point in the cause of those who impugn the Bull. To 
suppose one forgery in or about the year 1322, and another 
eighty-seven years after with the view of rehabilitating the former 
is at least a rather improbable supposition. If both were forged 
together in the time of Alexander the Fifth, it was rather a 
roundabout and elaborate proceeding to forge one document 
which was supposed to be eighty-four years old, and then to forge 
another declaring the former genuine, and testifying to its having 
been subject to the personal inspection of the Pope who issued 
the second. Besides, we can scarcely avoid attributing the forgery 
to some member of the Order in whose favour the document 
was issued, and what could be more utterly improbable, more 
insulting to a great Religious Order than to suppose that there 
was an organized conspiracy among them to execute a shameless 
forgery and impose it on the Christian world as the work of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ ? 

Such are a few of the difficulties which surround the 
hypothesis of forgery. They are far greater than those which 
have to be met by those who accept the Bull as genuine. 
They seem to us in themselves to turn the balance in its 
favour. But we have in addition strong positive evidence in 
favour of its being genuine. We have no doubt that to 
what we are about to adduce a great deal more might be 
added, but we think there is at least enough to convince 
our readers that they may accept the Bull with greatest 
confidence. 

1. Our first argument is one which we take out of the very 
mouths of our opponents. The strange irregularities of style 
and expression that pervade the Bull, instead of being any 
proof of its being a forgery, are a strong argument that it is 
genuine. What forger would be such an idiot as to go out of 
his way to depart from the general style of the Roman 
Bullarium? It is true he might be weak in his Latin, and in 
VOL. XXXIX. HH 
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spite of his anxiety to be accurate, might be guilty of uncon- 
scious solecisms, though even here it is morally impossible that, 
on the hypothesis of the opponents of the Bull that the 
document was forged, the forgers should be so foolish as to put 
forward so indifferent a Latinist to compile the Bull. But it is 
absolutely impossible that an unscrupulous forger, sitting down 
to imitate the Papal Bulls, should after the usual heading 
commence with the words: 


As on the sacred heights of Paradise so sweet a melody is found, 
tuned to the beatific vision, while JéSus is seen united to the Eternal 
Father, and says, ‘I and the Father are one; he who sees Me sees the 
Father,” and the choir of angels ceases not to cry, Holy, Holy, Holy— 
so the assembly ceases not to pour forth its praises to the Blessed Virgin 
in her exaltation, saying, “ Virgin, Virgin, Virgin, be our pattern and 
our example.” For she is surrounded by the bestowal of graces as the 
Holy Church sings: Full of grace and Mother of mercy. Thus of high 
esteem is held that Mount of the Order of Carmel, extolling and praising 
this Mother of graces, and saying, Hail Queen, Mother of mercy and 
our hope. 

Thus I was praying on my bended knees when the Virgin of Carmel 
appeared to me, and uttered the following words, &c.® 


With a hundred Bulls before him, none of them affording any 
sort of parallel to this extraordinary commencement, no 
impostor would have been so mad as to wander away from 
the beaten track into this unparalleled narration of the 
appearance. But on the supposition of the story having been 
written down by one of the Carmelites to whom the Pope 
narrated it, the extraordinary wording of the Bull is natural 
enough. 

2. Whenever any forged document has been successfully 
circulated and widely received as genuine, we never find that 
its success is lasting. It may for a time be regarded even by 
men of ability and learning as trustworthy ; it may gain credit 


§ “Sacratissimo uti culmine Paradisi angelorum tam suavis et dulcis reperitur 
melodia, modulamine visionis, dum paterno Jesus Numini circumspicitur adunatus, 
dicente Domino: Ego et Pater unum sumus ; et qui videt me, videt et Patrem meum; 
et angelorum chorus non desinit dicere Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus; ita Synodus non 
cessat laudes effundere celse Virgini, dicendo: Virgo, Virgo, Virgo, sis speculum 
nostrum pariter et exemplum. Quoniam munere munitur gratiarum, sicut sancta 
cantat Ecclesia; Gratia plena et Mater misericordiz. Sic ille mons reputatur de 
Carmelo Ordine cantibus extollendo, et hanc gratiarum Genitricem commendando et 
dicendo ; Salve Regina, Mater misericordize et spes nostra. Sic mihi flexis genibus 
supplicanti Virgo visa fuit Carmelita, sequentem effata sermonem ” etc. 
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even among those in authority; it may escape suspicion for a 
few years more or less. But as time goes on it somehow or 
other loses its influence. The Forged Decretals had in their 
favour the large admixture of genuine documents with which 
they were mixed up; they were drawn up with remarkable 
ability; they had every appearance of being genuine. Yet 
how completely did they pass, as time went on, into the 
oblivion they deserved! Now there is no trace left of them, 
no interest taken in their history, save that they are a valuable 
stalking-horse to the Protestant controversialist. In the same 
way some of our readers may have seen the supposed grant of 
complete exemption from Purgatory attaching to the daily 
repetition, for a space of fourteen years, of certain prayers in 
honour of the Passion. It was circulated as one of the promises 
ef our Lord to St. Bridget. But it would not bear the test of 
criticism, and though it is not condemned as false, yet the 
absence of sufficient proof has caused it to be set aside by the 
faithful generally, even though it is possibly true and genuine. 
Any privilege that lacks sufficient foundation is always gradually 
discredited as years go on by the infallible instinct of the Church. 
If, on the other hand, we find that any supposed grant of spiritual 
favours and privileges gains in its hold over Catholic consciences, 
and in its acceptance by those who teach with authority, there 
ean be little doubt that it is worthy of all confidence : if it passes 
unchallenged from mouth to mouth, if it is found in popular 
books of devotion, and none declare it to be unreliable, if the 
good works it inculcates are practised all over the world, in the 
full belief that they will gain the favour promised, and no priest 
or bishop warns his flock that the promise is of doubtful autho- 
rity, and therefore the favour one which cannot be reckoned 
on with certainty, then the silence on the part of the Ecclesia 
docens is in itself a very strong evidence in favour of the promise 
made being genuine and authentic, and the Ecclesia discens has 
a right to say “Ler orandt, lex credendi. The devotion I am 
practising with the implicit sanction of authority is one which 
I have right to believe is sanctioned by Almighty God Himself.” 
Now this is essentially the case with the Sabbatine Indulgence. 
Take any book of popular devotion, and you will find it spoken 
ef as an undoubted fact. Turn to a summary of recognized 
Indulgences, and it is sure to be there. What would be thought 
ef a bishop who should discountenance it, or of a theologian 
who should warn the faithful against it? Every country in the 
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world contains hundreds and thousands of pious souls who are 
striving to gain it. Are they all the victims of a heartless fraud 
and a clumsy forgery ? 

3. Our third argument is based on the attitude of the Popes 
to the privileges of the Scapular. Every one who has studied the 
proceedings of the Roman Curia knows how great is the caution 
exercised in granting or confirming privileges having their origin 
in disputed facts or visions of doubtful authenticity. If a Pope 
confirms the Indulgences granted by one of his predecessors 
to some special devotion, he thereby implicitly approves the 
devotion and acknowledges the authenticity of the previous 
grant. If he approves the Bull granting the Indulgences or 
privileges zx forma specifica, this means that he makes himself 
responsible for all that was contained in the previous Bull; if he 
does so zx forma communi, this means that he confirms the 
grant of his predecessors without necessarily adopting as his 
own the details of the Bull, or giving them his own personal 
authority. To approve the Bull of John the Twenty-second 
in forma specifica would have pledged the Pope who approved 
it to every detail of the narrative respecting our Lady’s 
appearance of which the great part of it consists, and without 
a Divine revelation who would venture to answer for the 
exactness of each little circumstance of the apparition ? 

But Pope after Pope has approved the Sabbatine Indulgence, 
and thereby has implicitly accepted the substance of the Bull 
in which the Indulgence was contained. It would indeed be 
strange if an impudent forgery of this kind was allowed by 
one Pope after another to pass current without rebuke, and not 
only without rebuke, but as the ground for a continual repetition 
and confirmation of the favours which were originally granted 
to the Catholic world on the strength of such an infamous fraud. 

Clement the Seventh, Paul the Third, St. Pius the Fifth, 
Gregory the Thirteenth, Clement the Tenth, Innocent the 
Eleventh, all appear as the Protectors and Defenders of these 
Carmelite favours. Above all, a Decree of the Inquisition 
issued by the command of Paul the Fifth, February 25, 1613, 
declares in express terms that the substance of the Sabbatine 
Bull of John the Twenty-second can be devoutly believed by 
the faithful, and may be preached by the Carmelite Fathers as 
worthy of all confidence.’ 

7 “ Patribus Carmelitanis permittatur praedicare, quod populus christianus possit 


pie credere de adjutorio animarum Fratrum et Confratrum Sodalitatis Beatissimz 
Virginis Marize de Monte Carmelo, videlicet, Beatissimam Virginem animas Fratrum 
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4. The various conditions named in the Bull have been at 
various times submitted to the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences for information and direction respecting their fulfilment. 
Thus a Decree of June 22, 1842, declares that in the concession 
of the power to invest in the Scapular there is not necessarily 
contained the power to change the recital of the Office of our 
Lady into some other good work in case of necessity. An 
answer of the same Congregation of August 18, 1868, declares 
that a Priest or Religious saying his or her ordinary Office with 
that intention, and fulfilling the other conditions, gains the 
Sabbatine Indulgences. The original concession is always taken 
for granted. No doubt respecting it ever seems to cross the 
minds of the Sacred Congregation. What plainer proof could 
we have than this of the universal belief of the whole Catholic 
world that the Sabbatine Indulgence is no fiction but a reality, 
and that the document on which it is based is accepted as a 
matter of course by those in authority at Rome? 

Our space forbids other testimonies that we would fain have 
added. We can only refer our readers to Waurel des Indulgences, 
Art. v.n. 74; Schneider (Die Ablasse thr Wesen und Gebrauch, 
pp. 412—425); St. Alphonsus (Glories of Mary, c. viii. § 2); 
Ven. Father de Colombiére (Sermon on the Scapular), all of whom 
declare plainly and unhesitatingly their confidence in the 
genuine character of the Bull and in the promises made therein. 
It is impossible that the universal conviction prevailing 
respecting the Bull should lack foundation, or that Popes and 
Saints and Canonists should all have been deceived respecting it. 

We do not say that the evidence will necessarily appear to 
every one as convincing as it does to ourselves. We do not 
presume to say a word against those who may still be 
incredulous, but this we say without hesitation, that we are 
persuaded that their incredulity is the result of a partial view 
of the question, founded on the abnormal and extraordinary 
character of the Bull, and on other circumstances which at first 


et Confratrum in caritate decedentium, qui in vita habitum gestaverint, et castitatem 
pro suo statu coluerint, Officiumque Parvum recitaverint, vel si recitare nesciverint, 
Ecclesize jejunia observaverint, et feria quarta et sabbato a carnibus abstinuerint, nisi 
ubi in iis diebus Nativitatis Domini festum inciderit, suis intercessionibus continuis, 
suisque suffragiis et meritis, et speciali protectione post eorum transitum, przcipue in 
die sabbati (qui dies ab Ecclesia eidem B.V. dicatus est) adjuturam, Quod Decretum 
fuit publicatum die 15 Februarii 1615 in palatio S. Officii a D. Marcello Filonardo, 
assessore ejusdem S. Officii” (On trouve la traduction de ce Décret, au IVme Chapitre, 
pag. 247). The Decree was approved December 1, 1886, by the Congregation of 
Indulgences. 
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sight seems to cast very grave suspicions upon it. But if there 
are any who have been deceived by the article in the Catholic 
Dictionary and its strange misquotations from Benedict the 
Fourteenth, we have at least said enough to show them that 
the great canonist and theologian is in no sense the adversary 
of the Bull. On the general question every one is free to form 
his own opinion. At the same time the faithful children of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel may rely with the most perfect con- 
fidence on the promises made to her faithful servant John the 
Twenty-second. If here and there a critically-minded person 
raises objections, the consensus of the faithful pronounces very 
distinctly against him, as in the case of the vision of St. Simon 
Stock. Here we can apply the maxim, Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. The belief in the Sabbatine Indulgence and in the 
Sabbatine Bull is firmly and deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
Catholics all over the world. Firmly and deeply rooted, by 
God’s mercy, it will ever remain, as long as time shall last. 

R, F,. CLARKE. 























Lieutenant Rudolph de Lisle, R.N. 





RUDOLPH EDWARD LISLE MARCH PHILLIPPS DE LISLE was 
born at Gracedieu Manor, on November 23, 1853, and was the 
youngest but two of a large family. The first distinct glimpse 
we have of him in the pages of his biography, shows us a “ lovely 
fair-haired child of four years old, clad in a red cassock and 
surplice, serving as acolyte in the beautiful chapel at Gracedieu.” 
A little later on we have a second, and scarcely less significant 
picture, of a bright fearless boy, whose delight it was to accom- 
pany his elder brothers in their sailing expeditions during a stay 
which the family made at Whitby. His favourite amusement 
from this time forward was to make and float toy boats, and his 
love of the sea, thus early acquired, never left him, but, on the 
contrary, grew and strengthened until it expanded into a voca- 
tion so distinct, as to leave his parents no doubt as to the 
manner of life for which God had destined their son, in whose 
youthful breast the two passions, devotion to the service of 
God and love of a seafaring career—which were to rule him 
throughout his whole future course—had thus plainly manifested 
themselves, and thus early developed into life. 

One other point in reference to the childish years of the 
future lieutenant must not be passed over, not only because in 
this instance, also, the child was father to the man, but because 
it so forcibly illustrates the truth of the French proverb, Box 
sang ne ment pas. Never, his nurse informs us, was he known to 
tell an untruth, and what is more, never did he practise any of 
those deceptions, sometimes harmless enough, which many 
children, who are incapable of uttering a downright lie, allow 
themselves to commit, from fear of punishment or a desire to 
ward off the evil consequences of some thoughtless action. 
Rudolph, on the contrary, far from attempting to conceal what 
he had done wrong, anticipated detection by a frank avowal, 
and his chief, if not his only fault, then as in his later years, 
1 Life of Lieutenant Rudolph de Lisle, R.N. By the Rev. H. N, Oxenham, M.A, 
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was a hastiness of temper, which however tended rather to 
endear him to those about him, on account of the open-hearted 
generosity he showed in making reparation to any one whom he 
feared to have hurt or annoyed. 

In September, 1865, he joined his elder brothers at Oscott, 
where he stayed a twelvemonth, there making his First Com- 
munion and receiving Confirmation. On this latter occasion he 
chose for himself the names of Aloysius Sebastian, and surely 
these two glorious patrons showed themselves unremitting in 
their watchful care of one who was_always remarkable alike for 

“purity of heart and life and for undaunted courage, both moral 
and physical. We shall soon see him give abundant proof of 
his possession of both these virtues. In October, 1866, he was 
taken to the Royal Naval and Military Academy at Gosport, to 
be prepared for admission into the Britannia, and though he 
gave great satisfaction to his teachers, and speedily became a 
favourite with his companions, he nevertheless found himself 
placed in a very trying position. With the exception of his 
year at Oscott, he had never before left home, and now he was 
the only Catholic among ninety boys. Yet not only did he 
never flinch from the consistent practice of his religious duty ; 
but, what was perhaps even more difficult, especially for a young 
boy, he contrived to put down the evil habit prevalent among 
the pupils who slept in the same room with him, of indulging in 
objectionable conversation after they were in bed. Many a 
good, well-meaning boy would have so hopelessly mismanaged 
the affair, that the only result of his attempt would have been 
to draw down endless ridicule upon himself, but Rudolph’s tact 
and ingenuity were equal to his courage and determination. 
He proposed to his companions that they should tell each other 
stories in turn, and offered to lead the way with a narrative out 
of his favourite Arabian Nights. Eagerly was he listened to, 
night after night, until he suggested that the others should take 
their turn, the end of the matter being that the evil talk ceased 
altogether, at least while he was there. O si sic omnes ! 

On the goth of the following April “he passed in the first 
class, sixth out of sixty-five candidates for admission to the 
Britannia training-ship, which he joined at Dartmouth on the 
2nd of May,” remaining there till after his final examination at 
the end of July, 1868, when he joined the Victory at Ports- 
mouth. In reference to his sojourn on board the Britannia, we 
cannot refrain from giving the following extract from a letter to 
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his mother written during that period, and showing in regard to 
his religious duties at once careful conscientiousness and also 
that practical common sense which is ever found to accompany 
all true sanctity. “I cannot,” he says, “manage ever to go to 
Communion more than once a month, which I always do. One 
Sunday I could not even go to Mass on account of the rain. I 
do my best always to go to Mass and the sacraments as often as 
I am able, so I cannot do more than I am able.’ What God 
enabled his loyal and true-hearted servant to do, both for his 
own soul, and also for the souls of those under his command, 
will be seen in the course of this brief sketch, but we may fitly 
place here an incident, too striking and also too edifying to be 
omitted. It occurred while he was on board the Briszo/, to which 
he had been transferred from the Victory, September 2, 1868, 
and he was, at the time it happened, not yet sixteen years of 
age. Wewwill give it in the words of one who was an officer 
with him at the time in the Channel Fleet, though in another 
ship : 

In 1869 he and I were attached to the Channel Fleet, lying at 
Lisbon. Each Sunday I met de Lisle at Mass with his men. Upon 
one Sunday the sermon was on confession, preached by a Father 
Duckett, who wound up his discourse with a strong and eloquent 
appeal to each of us not to delay a moment in going to confession if 
in a state of mortal sin. Young de Lisle immediately left his seat in 
face of a congregation of some two hundred blue-jackets and half a 
dozen officers and entered the confessional. His example shamed three 
other officers and myself into following his example, though we had not 
the pluck to do it in the open way he did. We were twenty-two to 
thirty years of age (pp. 144, 145). 


Truly one is at a loss what to admire most, as one peruses 
the above record, the total absence of human respect, the un- 
feigned humility which made the youthful sailor not pause to 
remember that, by entering the confessional after such words 
had been uttered, he might expose himself to the imputation of 
being in a state of mortal sin, or the delicate charity which 
caused him to think solely of how he might set a good example, 
and make it easy for any of his companions who might un- 
happily be in a state of enmity to God, to reconcile themselves 
with Him. 

From this time until April, 1875, when Rudolph de Lisle 
passed his final examination and obtained his certificate as 
lieutenant, thus bringing the first half of his naval career to an 
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honourable close, his time was spent principally in various 
cruises on board the Flying Squadron, the intervals being 
devoted to periods of necessary study in connection with his 
profession, and to keenly appreciated visits to his home and 
family. 

In the last week of May, 1876, he joined the Sultan at 
Spithead, and went out in her to meet H.M.S. Pallas, to which 
he had been appointed. The history of the next five years, 
up to February, 1884, when he sailed for Alexandria, is con- 
tained chiefly in letters written by himself. From these letters 
our space forbids us to quote, as We would otherwise gladly do. 
This brief record being, moreover, intended rather to furnish 
a portrait of Lieutenant de Lisle’s character and virtues, than 
to follow in detail the external events of his life, we must refer 
our readers, should they desire a fuller acquaintance with these, 
to the interesting and ably arranged Memoir we owe to Mr. 
Oxenham’s pen. The letters, besides being eminently charac- 
teristic, show their writer to have been a close and discriminating 
observer both of men and things, and are full of intelligent 
remarks respecting the various quarters of the globe which he 
visited by turns in the course of his various cruises, these being 
principally in the Mediterranean, on the Mexican or South 
American coast, and amid the islands of the Pacific. Over and 
over again he shows how religion was ever present with him, 
by the manner in which he notes any incident which jarred on 
his religious sense, and the pain he expresses when brought 
face to face with that corruptio optimi in reference to Catholic 
discipline and morality, which is, unfortunately, to be met with 
in some parts of South America. His faith was too firmly 
rooted to be shaken, his ideas as to right and wrong were too 
well defined to be obscured or even blurred ; but it is easy to 
gather that, brought up as he had been, the shock to him was 
both unexpected and severe. With just indignation he tells 
how he found the “ Holy Sacrifice made into a sacrilege,” and 
how, in another place, where numerous interments had been 
made in the aisles of a cathedral, he noticed with grieved 
astonishment the words “legitimate son of So-and-so” inscribed 
on some of the grave-stones, legitimate birth being so rare as 
to constitute an honourable distinction worthy of being re- 
corded ! 

We have seen how thorough and consistent was the piety 
of Lieutenant de Lisle in his early years, and the bright promise 
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of that radiant morning was indeed abundantly fulfilled, so that 
when his brief career came to a premature close, and he was 
cut off in the strength and splendour of his manhood, he might 
well have made his own the words of the Apostle, Servavi fidem. 
Nor let us forget how much self-sacrifice and self-denial the 
consistent practice and open profession of his faith must have 
cost him, and how very difficult a thing it was to remain a pious 
and sincere Christian when his lot was cast, not amid the 
consecrated associations and edifying examples to be met 
with in his home, but among scenes where the influences 
were of an opposite tendency, and in the presence of com- 
panions who would fain have cast contempt alike upon his 
ancient faith and his chivalrous adherence not only to its 
principles, but to its practice also! Ever humble and modest, 
his virtue was totally devoid of that unfortunate self-conscious- 
ness which mars the attractiveness and destroys the charm, even 
if it does not obliterate the merit, of many actions in themselves 
laudable and good. His self-depreciation was genuine and 
sincere, he meant what he said, and expressed in all simplicity 
his real opinion of himself. This frame of mind shows itself 
alike in small things and in great, in the omission from his 
letters of any of his own exploits, in the half-playful manner 
in which he speaks of being “ made to feel quite small” during 
his stay on board the Sz/tan, through his inability to play any 
instrument, never even alluding to the value in which his 
comrades held his vocal powers, these latter being of a high 
order, though he thought little of them himself, as he also did 
of his skill as a draughtsman, albeit his proficiency in this 
respect was of no mean kind. In reference to graver matters, 
the following extract from a letter written when he was only 
sixteen, after receiving the tidings of his brother Osmund’s 
death, will speak for itself. 


I hope for the future, myself, I shall not be any more trouble to 
you, for this has been a new and bitter example, which has really 
brought me to myself. Would to God I had had such a blameless life 
as he; although I have not committed the most deadly sins, yet I must 
say my language is nothing like so good as it might be. However, from 
the day I heard the news (yesterday), just as I was going to a ball, a 
new leaf has been turned over. 


Resolutions were, upon his lips, no mere empty words, but 
determinations to be adhered to and carried out into every-day 
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life, and he was far too wise not to know, that those who 
content themselves with doing as little as possible are in 
imminent danger of coming ere long to omit even that little. 
Hence he was no minimizer, whether as to belief or practice, 
but ever strove, in a spirit of generosity, to do as much as he 
could. Whenever he had the opportunity of being present at 
Mass, he invariably appeared early, and, out of respect to the 
Holy Sacrifice, made a point of attending in full uniform, and 
would go to Benediction also whenever it was possible for him 
to do so. Quite incidentally he mentions, in one of his early 
letters, how he had been fasting from six o'clock on Saturday 
evening until after twelve on Sunday, intending to receive Holy 
Communion, but the weather proved too rough to allow of 
landing, and he had to defer it until the next week. During 
the last few years of his life, he made it a rule to abstain from 
smoking, of which he was very fond, during Lent and on all 
fast-days. This act of self-denial will be appreciated by all 
smokers ; indeed, the venerated Bishop of Birmingham said in 
reference to it: “That is what I call a fine action, for many 
people are capable of brave actions, who will never deny them- 
selves a pleasure; a young man who does that will always keep 
straight.” 

No one who has read thus far, will be surprised to hear how 
devout a client of our Blessed Lady was Lieutenant de Lisle. 
The last time he was in England, his sister, Mrs. Strutt, wishing 
to give him a really nice present, requested him to mention 
something he would like to have, and he asked for a strong 
rosary, as his own was so often breaking, begging that the 
crucifix attached to it might be indulgenced for the hour of 
death. This rosary he constantly wore round his neck, together 
with his highly-prized Scapular, and that glorious Mother, who 
never forgets her faithful children, procured for him the privilege 
of making on the eve of the great feast of the Immaculate 
Conception the Communion which proved to be his last, and 
of hearing Mass, also for the last time, on the festival itself. 
But of this we shall have more to say when we come to speak 
of the fatal Nile expedition, upon which he started on the feast 
of the Assumption, a fact he fails not to note, adding: “We 
are starting on a good day.” 

We have already spoken of his splendid courage, and it is no 
exaggeration to say, that never was there any one to whom 
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might more fitly be applied the words which the French poet 
puts into the mouth of one of his heroes : 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte. 


And he was no less tender than brave, for the warmth of his 
affections—especially his devoted love for his mother—is one of 
the most striking features of his biography. Though so seldom 
at home, his interest in all which went on there was unflagging, 
and his sympathy, ever ready alike in sorrow and in joy, the 
pertinent and appreciative remarks which abound throughout 
his letters, affording ample proof of this. While speaking on 
this subject, we cannot refrain from expressing our opinion that 
Mr. Oxenham has read into one of Lieutenant de Lisle’s letters 
his own opinion on a point which has long been, and still is, a 
disputed point among some Catholics. From his words to his 
sister respecting her young boy, that “He will be ten times 
the fellow after having been at Eton or Harrow,” is inferred a 
preference for the system of the Protestant public schools as 
compared with that generally pursued at Catholic Colleges. 
This certainly was not Lieutenant de Lisle’s opinion, as those 
who knew him most intimately can bear witness, and the above 
quoted words to his sister were merely intended to help her to 
make the best of the prospect before her, of being forced to 
send her son to Eton, for like a wise man he invariably strove to 
look on the brighter side of things, and these consoling words 
were written with this view, and never intended to convey the 
meaning assigned to them. 

Kind he ever was to his family and friends, but his kindness 
did not stop here. It extended itself, on the contrary, to those 
who were hostile to him, and the following instance of this 
deserves to be recorded : 

There was a sailor who, from some whim or perversity of temper, 
conceived a violent hatred of him, and showed it on all occasions by 
insulting and annoying him and refusing obedience to his orders. After 
quietly enduring his insolence for some time Rudolph called the man 
one day and pointed out to him that if a formal complaint were lodged 
with the authorities he was liable to be shot for disobedience, adding, 
however, that he would freely forgive him if he would try and do better 
for the future. The poor sailor was so overcome by this unexpected 
forbearance that Rudolph had thenceforth no more attached or obedient 
follower (p. 131). 

It is not wonderful that his men were attached to an officer 
who, moreover, never spared himself, nor imposed any task he 
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was not ready himself to discharge. On one occasion, during 
the Nile expedition, when a boat was carried away, he exposed 
himself to great risk and physical suffering, in order to recover 
it, and thus save his men from being blamed for its loss; and 
when only a midshipman, he willingly incurred the anger of his 
captain by allowing a mast, laden with sail, to fall overboard 
and be lost during the night in the height of a storm, rather 
than send a man up to reef the sail at the imminent peril of 
his life. Yet he knew how to be firm as well as kind, and 
to make his subordinates implicitly obey him. For instance, 
one day “they got to church late, when the Mass was partly 
over, and on their beginning to move at the end he stopped 
them, saying they had not fulfilled their obligation, but must 
stop for another Mass, and they quietly complied.” This is no 
solitary instance, he was ever most solicitous as to the spiritual 
interests of his men, and when there was no Mass to go to, he 
would collect them in his cabin, read the prayers and a sermon, 
or sometimes make an exhortation himself. “He used to say 
laughingly that he could preach pretty well, and might eventu- 
ally become a priest.” 

Lieutenant de Lisle always felt an intimate conviction that he 
was destined to fall in battle, and he liked the idea of dying in 
the discharge of duty. Amid all the bright cheerfulness of his 
sunny and buoyant disposition, and the varied enjoyment he 
found in his successful and congenial career, there is not wanting 
evidence of a current of deeper and graver, if not sadder, thought. 
Many phrases and expressions might be cited to show that he 
early learnt to look at this world in the light of Eternity, and 
to estimate at their right value those things of time and sense 
which can never satisfy a soul cast in a mould so high as his. 
In the letters he wrote during the course of that ill-starred 
expedition, from which he was never to return alive, this minor 
key, if so we may term it, recurs more frequently, as if he felt 
himself drawing near the brink of that dark river, from the 
thought of which human nature cannot but shrink. 

Yet his cheerfulness never deserted him, and the manner 
in which he makes light of the hardships, privations, sufferings, 
and miseries of every sort, which he in common with his 
companions had to bear, is beyond all praise, as is also the 
unvarying and unequalled courage and endurance with which 
he played to the very end, what he must have known to be 
a losing game. The narrative contained in his letters is both 
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graphic and interesting, but the few scattered quotations to 
which want of space would unavoidably restrict us, could give 
no adequate idea of the whole, either as to the facts of the 
story, or the feelings of the writer, and we must therefore refer 
our readers, as we did on a former page, to the Memoir itself 
for further and fuller information. 

One moment we may halt, on our way to the fatal field, 
to notice Lieutenant de Lisle’s record of his thirty-first and 
last birthday, November, 23, 1884. “You will be glad,” he 
writes to his mother, in a letter dated Naval Camp, Gemai, 
“to hear that I kept my birthday last Sunday as you would 
wish, for I went to Holy Communion, as did numbers of 
the Canadians. The altar was in a tent among the palm- 
trees, and the men all stood round in a semi-circle and 
sang, and very well too, different parts in unison; altogether 
a very picturesque sight.” Again he went to Confession and 
Holy Communion on Sunday, the 7th of December, as appears 
from a statement made by the Abbé Bouchard (the excellent 
French priest who ministered on these occasions), and received 
for the last time that Heavenly Food, in the strength of which 
he was to perform the solemn journey which lay before him, 
“unto the Mount of God.” 

The last letter he ever wrote was on January 13, 1885. It 
was dated from Gakdul, which had been reached after a four 
days’ march across the desert, and did not arrive in England 
until three weeks after the telegram announcing his death at 
the battle of Abu Klea, on the morning of the 17th of January. 
On the evening of the 16th, just as the men were preparing 
their evening meal, the Arab fire suddenly opened upon them 
from a peak some 1200 yards in front, and it never ceased for 
five minutes together during that night, which for so many 
brave men was to be their last on earth, and the period of 
agonized suspense was rendered yet more dreadful by incessant 
noise on the part of their foes, who “kept banging their 
battle-drums, and making,” says one who was present, “a most 
execrable din.” It is strange that the same device should have 
been adopted by the Scotch Puritans, whose malignant cruelty 
rendered sleep impossible to the Jesuit Fathers, on the eve of 
their martyrdom, by means of the unintermittent crash of 
military music from dark to dawn. 

By ten o'clock the next morning the enemy was in full 
attack, the brunt of the battle falling on the Heavy Camel 
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Regiment and the Naval Brigade, and the onset of the great 
Arab horde striking like a tempest upon our men, who were 
outnumbered in a proportion of eight or nine to one, and 
sweeping like a wave over the place where the Gardner gun 
had stood. Two officers and six men of the Brigade sacrificed 
their lives while defending it, one of those officers being 
Lieutenant de Lisle. 

Thus he fell, pierced by more than fifty spears, gallantly 
fighting even to the end “for God, for his country and for 
justice,” proving himself in death, as he had ever shown himself 
in life, a worthy descendant of his Crusader ancestor, Sire John 
de I’'Ile, whose tomb he had noticed when in Cyprus amid 
the ruins of the Cathedral of Famagusta. Early on the morrow, 
a detachment of men was told off to bury the dead on the 
field of battle, and “all the bodies of the slain, officers and 
men together, were hastily thrown into a common grave.” 

As we stand in thought beside the last resting-place of 
Rudolph de Lisle, it is impossible that there should not mingle 
with our feelings of reverential affection, interest, and admiration, 
some measure of human regret, when we remember how dis- 
tinguished a career would have been open to him in the future, 
and how high a place he might have attained in his country’s 
service. But God knows best. It is not for us “ to know the 
times or moments which the Father hath put in His own power.” 
Let us turn our eyes from earth to heaven, and rejoice to think 
how great a reward our hero will receive at the hand of the 
King of kings on the day when the night of time shall give 
place to the radiant dawn of that eternity to which we all look 
forward, and in the light of which we ought to live. 














A Legend. 


—<f— 


The setting sun an aureole made 
About her hair. With eyes that strayed 
Not from the book—“ Lord God,” she prayed, 


And ended not—for in the door 
Her women beckoned—“ Lady, sore 
In need three pilgrims alms implore.” 


And she fared forth those three to greet, 
And set before them wine and meat, 
And bathed and kissed their way-worn feet, 


In honour of three that, angel-told, 

Took their long journey—one growing old— 
One weeping she could not warmer fold 

Her little Babe that wept for cold. 


Dying was the sunset fire and flare 
When at length she, climbing again the stair, 
Returned untroubled to her prayer, 


“ Lord God,” began she—and from the hall 
Came sudden shrilling clamour and call 
Of her young children playing at ball, 
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A Legend. 


With wrath of two, and tears of one, 
And in the door her eldest son, 
Breathless and beckoning, urged her, “ Run, 


“Sweet mother of mine! for sturdy blow 
My brothers each on each bestow, 
And stint not ” Then, with no least show 





Or of reluctance or annoy, 

In honour of one whose dear employ 

Was to tend God, a little Boy— 

Whom God called Mother and served with joy, 


Descending, she, with gentlest word, 
Sweetly through all the outcry heard, 
Chid softly two and kissed the third, 


And hushed and healed their strife perplexed, 
And up and down played with them next, 
And to her prayer returned unvexed. 


Red glory of the west was gone— 
The first star white in the lattice shone— 
“Lord God,” she prayed—and on the stone 


Rang steps, and she was ware, before 
The next word, of her husband in the door, 
And blood that trickled to the floor. 


“ My half-tamed falcon,” said he, “ missed 
The prey I tossed, and, ere I wist, 
*Twixt rage and sport she rent my wrist— 


Wilt balsam bring to cure the smart ? 
None virtue hath as thine, dear heart.” 
Unfretted she set her book apart, 





A Legend. 


In honour of him, whom Mary Maid 
And Mother and Queen herself obeyed, 
At bidding of whom she went or stayed, 
Nor murmured once nor once delayed. 


Washed she and bound his hurt with care, 
Nor time did count, nor labour spare, 
And yet again turned back to her prayer. 


Dusk was the lattice—and behold! 
On the page the Collect still untold 
Stood written in letters of pure gold. 
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Priesthood and Sacred Ministry. 


——~—— 


THE idea of priesthood includes the idea of sacrifice, even as the 
idea of sacrifice supposes the existence of a priest. There 
cannot be an offering without an offerer; and an offerer has 
offering as the end of his existence. An offering without an 
offerer is an impossibility ; an offerer without an offering exists 
in vain. Sacrifice is an offering, and by a priest we mean a man 
who offers sacrifice. There may be and there are other offerings 
besides sacrifice, but they may be offered by those who are not 
priests. The existence of such offerings, therefore, does not 
necessitate, or necessarily suppose the existence of priests. It is 
a true sacrifice alone which requires a priest, and a priest alone 
can offer a true sacrifice. The ideas of priesthood and sacrifice 
are therefore correlatives. The one is the necessary because 
essential counterpart of the other. Given sacrifice—there must 
be priesthood. 
: 

But what is a sacrifice? It is an offering, indeed, but every 
offering is not a sacrifice. Sacrifice is the offering of a victim. 

But what is a victim? A victim is an offering which is 
offered by means of its death or destruction, or in a way which 
is equivalent to death or destruction. It follows that priesthood, 
of its very idea, and therefore necessarily supposes the existence 
of a victim. As given sacrifice, there must be priesthood ; so 
given priesthood—there must be a victim. 


‘. 

A victim must be a creature or created being, since it must 
be capable of either death or destruction. If it is a living 
creature it must die, if it is a lifeless creature it must be 
destroyed, if it is to be made a victim. Apart from either 
death or destruction, or some change of the mode of its exist- 
ence which is equivalent to either death or destruction, it cannot 
be offered in such a way as to be thereby—made a victim. 
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Furthermore, the creature which is made a victim cannot be 
offered to its fellow-creature. Sacrifice is an offering made to 
the one Creator, as a solemn act of recognition of His Creator- 
ship. That offering alone therefore is a true sacrifice which 
is made to the Divine Majesty. 


4. 

As the victim must be a creature, so must the priest be its 
fellow-creature. Sacrifice is a confession of createdness, and so 
cannot be offered by the uncreated. Given sacrifice, its offerer 
must be a creature, in the sense that he must possess a created 
nature. For the gift of his created nature he, by means of 
sacrifice—does homage to its Creator. 


5. 

All who claim the name of Christian profess to believe that 
Jesus Christ was a Priest—that He offered a sacrifice—that in 
this sacrifice He was Himself the Victim—and that His sacrifice 
was offered to the Divine Majesty for us men, and for our 
salvation. 

But among these claimants to the name of Christian there 
are some who deny that He is as really a Priest in the present, 
as He was in the past—that He offers sacrifice to-day as really 
as on the first Good Friday—that He exists on earth in the 
state of a true victim—and that He offers Himself as such by 
means of the ministry of men whom He has made His instru- 
ments to this end. 

We Christians who are Catholics believe, profess and main- 
tain that Jesus exists in our midst to-day in the state of a 
victim—and that He offers Himself in sacrifice every day, and 
many thousand times a day, by means of men whom He has 
made to share His priesthood. 


6. 


Priesthood is one ; and Jesus alone is priest in the principal 
and adequate sense of the term. All other priests either have 
foreshadowed His one priesthood, or they share it. They have 
either prefigured it, or they exercise it, in the sense that they are 
His instruments, and that He Himself exercises it by means of 
them. The priesthood of the Old Law within the chosen nation 
was as the ruddy dawn which foretells the rising of the sun 
from behind the hills; the priesthood of the New Law within 
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the chosen Church which comprehends the nations, is as the 
rays which radiate at noonday from the sun in heaven till they 
reach the earth. The priesthood of the Catholic Church is 
identified with the priesthood of Jesus Christ. They are not 
two priesthoods, but one priesthood. A Catholic priest personates 
Jesus Christ as He is the one great High Priest after the order of 
Melchisedeck. 


J 

The power of priesthood must be ¢gz7ven—and given by God. 
No man can take it upon himself; and no man can bestow it 
upon his fellow-man. It was gzvex to Jesus Christ as He is 
Man, and that which He received as He is Man, He can bestow 
on other men. That which belongs to Him in virtue of His 
divine nature it is as impossible for Him to bestow on the 
creature as it is impossible for the creature to receive it. He 
cannot make His creature omnipotent, nor can He make His 
creature omniscient. Omnipotence and omniscience are excel- 
lences and perfections which are identified with the divine 
nature, and they can be possessed by the divine persons only 
who personally possess that divine nature. They belong to the 
divine Person who is the Incarnate Son of God, in virtue of His 
personal possession of the divine nature in common with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost ; but they do not belong and they 
could not be bestowed on that human nature which He assumed. 
That nature as created is finite, and the finite is incapable of 
the reception of the infinite. This is as impossible as it is 
impossible that the created should cease to be created, and 
should become uncreated. To effect this is impossible even to the 
omnipotent, since, as a contradiction in terms, it does not lie 
within the limits of possibility, and so lies outside the province 
of power. To say that Jesus as man, or in virtue of His human 
nature, was omnipotent or omniscient would be to weld in alloy 
the two distinct natures—the uncreated divine and the created 
human—which unmingling meet, and are indissolubly wedded, 
both being personally possessed by the one divine Person who 
was and is the Incarnate Son of God. 

What Jesus eternally possessed, and did not receive in time 
and as man, He could not bestow on other men. Neither could 
He exercise by means of men that which was not His to 
exercise as He was man. 

But everything which had been bestowed on Him as man, 
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He could bestow on men, and everything which was His to 
exercise as man He could exercise by means of men. 

As man He was the one Mediator between God and men— 
and He could make men mediators, or exercise His mediator- 
ship by means of men. 

As man He was the one Apostle of God to men—and He 
could make men His apostles, identifying them with Himself in 
His one divine mission, so that they should be, as He was, 
the sent of God, or so that He should exercise and accomplish 
the purposes of His apostolate or mission by means of men. 

As man He was not only prophet, but THE PROPHET, the 
divine teacher of a divine message—and He could make men 
divine teachers of their fellow-men, or exercise His teaching 





office by means of men. 

As man He was not only a King, but King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, and Ruler of the princes of the earth—and He 
could make men kings and lords and princes, or exercise His 
royalty and minister His kingdom by means of men. As man, 
in like manner, He was not only priest, but THE GREAT HIGH 
PRIEST—and so He could make men priests, or exercise His 
priesthood by means of men. 





8. 


As Mediator and Apostle Jesus was sent and came to found 
a kingdom—in which He was to teach a people—for whom He 
was as priest to offer sacrifice. 

His kingdom, as it is the kingdom of God upon the earth, 
must be wisely and well ordered. Order, as it is a perfection 
among men, recognized as a perfection by men, must be 
numbered among the divine perfections which are each and all 
identified with the divine essence. We cannot think it otherwise. 
Order is moreover manifest among the works of God within 
the realm of nature, or visible creation. We discern it alike on 
earth, and in the star-sprinkled heavens. Their tale anticipates 
the tidings of revelation which proclaims to us the order that 
obtains within the Heaven of heavens. 

The kingdom of Heaven upon the earth must reflect 
Heaven’s order ; and where upon the earth and urder heaven 
should we expect to find such a manifestation of the God of 
order, as in that kingdom which, as it is of His own constitution, 
is of His own ordination ? 

Within this kingdom there must be a central principle of 
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order. There must be a point from which all order radiates, 
and to which all things ordained converge. What can this point 
and principle of order be save the presence of the King? The 
King is present as upon His throne, but His throne upon the 
earth is an altar. Before an altar He stands, personated by a 
man who shares His priesthood, by means of whom as by an 
instrument He exercises His priesthood, and offers sacrifice. 
Upon an altar He lies a victim, the Lamb of God, “living yet as 
if He had been slain.” In order to the existence of this 
presence there must be priesthood ; and in order to the posses- 
sion of priesthood by men, it fnust be bestowed upon them. 
The power of priesthood must flow to them from the source of 
priesthood, the great High Priest. The stream of priesthood 
must have its channels. The channel of bestowal must be 
external and visible, as the exercise of the power of priesthood 
is external and visible. The inward, spiritual power of priest- 
hood is signified by a sign—this sign is practical and efficacious 
to convey and confer the power which it signifies, along with 
the grace which is necessary in order to the due exercise of that 
power—and such a sign suffices to satisfy the idea, and fulfils 
every condition and characteristic of a sacrament. 


9. 
The Church of God is constituted, maintained and perfected 
in its divine order by means of sacraments. Among these the 
sacrament of greatest dignity 27 z¢se/f is that which contains the 
real, true and natural Body of Jesus Christ as He is the Divine 
Victim ; but there is another sacrament which 2x zts effect is of 
still greater dignity. Other sacraments are ordered with regard 
to the Blessed Sacrament as already existing, and in order to its 
reception. This sacrament is necessary in order to the existence 
of that sacrament. The Blessed Sacrament is the centre of the 
divine order in the kingdom of Jesus Christ, but this sacrament 
is that centre’s cause. Without it there would be no priesthood 
—no Divine Victim—no sacrifice—no Real Presence, and com- 
munion of the Living Bread of Life. The sacrament therefore 
which is the cause of that which is the centre of all order in the 
Church of God, is rightly and with reason called—the Sacra- 
ment of Order. . 
10. 
As it is from the point of view of the Blessed Sacrament— 
or the real, true and substantial presence of Jesus in our midst 
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—that we must consider all other sacraments, which are 
ordained thereto; so a fortiori from the same point of view 
must we consider the sacrament of Order, which exists primarily 
in order to the existence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Without the sacrament of Order there would be no Blessed 
Sacrament, and there would be no sacrifice, because there would 
be no priesthood. The chief end of the sacrament of Order is 
the bestowal of that spiritual power which is priesthood ; and 
again, the chief end of priesthood, included in its definition, 
and forming its essential idea is—sacrifice. A priest is a man 
who offers sacrifice, and every man who has power to offer 
sacrifice is a priest. 


Priesthood exists for the benefit not only of the priest, but 
of the faithful, and a priest may have power, and on some 
priests spiritual power is bestowed, over the mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ—which consists of the faithful as they are members 
in union with Him as He is their mystic Head—as well as over 
the natural Body of Jesus Christ. But it is this latter power— 
power over the real, true, natural, corporeally albeit sacra- 
mentally existing Body of Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—that is the primary end of priesthood. Apart from it 
there is no priesthood. It is essential to priesthood. It belongs 
to every priest. Some priests have no action on the mystical 
Body of Christ or on any of its members, as in the case of 
certain religious who are promoted to the priesthood, but to whom 
is not committed any cure of souls. All priests, on the contrary, 
have action on the natural Body of Christ, and this is moreover 
the principal action of those to whom the other action also 
belongs. The secondary action of a priest is dependent on his 
principal action, and supposes it. In order to its exercise he 
must possess power of jurisdiction as well as power of Order, 
and those of the faithful on whom he is to exercise it must be 
made subject to him by his and their lawful superior. This is 
not done by means of the sacrament of Order. His principal 
action on the natural Body of Christ is independent of his 
secondary action, and exists in its independence and stands by 
itself alone; while his secondary action is dependent on the 
power which he possesses in order to his primary and principal 
action. That action is to consecrate the Blessed Sacrament—to 
transubstantiate, or convert the substance of bread and wine into 
the substance of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ—and doing 
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this in place of Him, and as personating Him, with His authority, 
and with all His priestly power over His own Body, to thereby 
place Him in the state of a true Victim, and so to offer Him in 
sacrifice to the Divine Majesty. To bestow on man power to 
do this is the vazson d’ctre of the sacrament of Order. 


II. 

This leads us to consider the diversity of Order. There 
are not seven sacraments of Order. There is one Sacrament 
of Order; but within this one sacrament there is a diversity of 
‘orders. What is bestowed in and by means of the Sacrament 
of Order is spiritual fozvery—and a spiritual power which has 
relation to the Blessed Sacrament. This spiritual power is 
given to individuals in greater or less measure; and this in 





proportion to the greater or less nearness of the person ordained, 
and his closer or less close relation to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The closest relation of all, than which there can be no closer, 
is that of him who consecrates it. In this there can be no 
degrees, no greater or lesser power—a man either consecrates 
and has power to consecrate, or he has not that power, and 
does not consecrate—and in consecrating the meanest priest 
has as much power as has the prelate of greatest dignity, or 
as has the Supreme Pontiff. From this point of view of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which owes its existence to a priest, all 
priests are equal in their power of priesthood. 


12. 


But to whom does the priest, who in his possession of this 
power is, as regards it, the equal of the Supreme Pontiff, 
owe his own existence as a priest? He owes it to a fellow- 
priest. The priesthood of both is generically the same, but the 
priest who bestows and has power to bestow priesthood, 
possesses priesthood zz zts fulness. The Sacrament of Order 
exists for the bestowal of priesthood, but the priesthood which 
is bestowed may be bestowed either in measure or in its fulness. 
Bestowed in measure, it suffices for the office of a priest, which 
is to offer sacrifice. Bestowed in its fulness, it enables its 
recipient not only to exercise the office of a priest, but to 
transmit the priesthood, and to generate priests. The simple 
priest is called a presbyter ; his superior, who is the father who 
has begotten him, as he is a priest, is called a bishop. The 
episcopate is an extension of the priesthood which resides in 
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the presbyterate. It is the priesthood in its maturity, and with 
its power of reproduction. 
13. 

From this point of view the episcopate and the presbyterate 
are one—in the oneness of priesthood. Both are therefore 
included within the one Sacrament of Order. It exists for the 
bestowal both of the episcopate and of the presbyterate—of the 
power to offer sacrifice, and of the power to bestow that power. 

A bishop has, or may have, other powers which belong to 
his office, but there is no power possessed by a bishop which so 
belongs to his ORDER as does this power of bestowing priest- 
hood, and so of begetting priests unto God. 

A bishop is the ordinary minister of the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation ; and in his consecration he receives power to confirm 
the baptized. But this power may be bestowed on, and may be 
exercised by a priest who is not a bishop, by special delegation 
of the Supreme Pontiff. By no delegation, however, can a 
priest who is not a bishop ordain a priest ; and this the Supreme 
Pontiff himself cannot do, until he has been consecrated bishop. 

As a priest may have power over the mystical Body of 
Christ in addition to his power over the natural Body of Christ, 
so a bishop has power over the mystical Body of Christ in 
addition to his power of propagating priesthood ; but it is this 
latter power which brings him into direct relation with the 
Sacrifice, which is the central principle of Order, and so gives 
him place in the hierarchy of Order, as it is distinguished from 
the hierarchy of jurisdiction. 


14. 

Within the confines of the Sacrament of Order we find in 

addition to the twofold priesthood—the priesthood in measure, 
and the priesthood in its fulness—the mznistry. 


Ordained persons are divided therefore into priests and 
ministers—men who offer sacrifice—and men who minister to 
them in this the principal exercise of their priesthood. Sacri- 
fice is, as we have said, the action for the performance of which 
it is that power of priesthood has primarily been bestowed on 
men. 


As spiritual power is given to offer sacrifice, so spiritual 
power is also given to minister with relation to the sacrifice. 
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There are diversities of ministries, and so there is diversity of 
kind in the spiritual power bestowed on the several classes of 
ministers in accordance with the various kinds of ministry to 
which they are appointed. 

The power of ministry in its fulness resides in the diaconate, 
as the power of priesthood in its fulness resides in the episco- 
pate. But between the fulness of priesthood and the fulness 
of ministry there is this difference. All powers in order to 
inferior ministries are implicitly contained within the plenitude 
of the power to minister which belongs to deacons; but power 
to offer sacrifice is not implicitly contained in the power of 
bestowing priesthood. He who is to be consecrated a bishop, 
and so to receive this latter power, must first have received 
the former power—the spiritual power to offer sacrifice. 
This is the foundation, of which episcopal power of Order is 
the apex. For this reason we have said that the episcopate 
is an extension of the priesthood. We cannot say in like 
manner that the diaconate is an extension of the subdiaconate, 
and still less can we say that it is an extension of any inferior 
power of ministry. In order to be a bishop, a man must have 
first been ordained a priest; but it is not necessary in order to 
be a deacon, and to possess all the powers of a deacon, or the 
plenitude of ministry, that a man should first have been 
ordained subdeacon, or in any of the inferior grades of ministry. 
As matter of fact, in the primitive Church, by reason of the 
scarcity of ministers, inferior ministries were performed by the 
deacons, in the fulness of whose power for ministry power 
for inferior ministries was implicitly contained. With the sub- 
sequent growth of the Church and development of the order 
of divine worship, what was implicitly contained in one order 
was distributed in several orders. By means of these it was 
explicitly bestowed in ordered measure corresponding in the 
case of every class of ministers with that which the nature of 
their several ministries demanded. 

In the same way, in the primitive Church some were 
ordained priests who had not passed through the minor orders, 
and their ordination was valid. Power to offer sacrifice includes 
power to minister. If, however, power to bestow priesthood 
could exist apart from power to offer sacrifice, the latter power 
would not necessarily be included or implicitly contained within 
the former. In other words, while a man may be validly 
ordained priest per saltum, that is, without his having been 
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previously ordained a deacon, a man cannot be validly con- 
secrated bishop fer saltum, who has not previously been 
ordained a priest. This serves to set in still clearer light the 
generic oneness of the priesthood as it exists in bishop and in 
priest respectively. It sets forth also, as a consequence of this, 
the comprehension of episcopal power of order within the Sacra- 
ment of Order. Episcopal power of Order is an extension 
of power of Order; ministerial power of Order is a derivation 
from power of Order; the presence of Jesus sacrificing and 
offering Himself as Victim, being in either case the centre of 
sacramental order. 

In later times it was determined by constitution of the 
Church that no one should ascend to the higher orders who 
had not first humbled himself in the lower offices. If any 
one, however, should have received a higher order who had 
not previously received a lower order, he is not to be re- 
ordained, but the sacred canons direct that the order which 
is lacking should be supplied. 

The symmetry of the Sacrament of Order is thus preserved. 


15. 

Ministry with relation to the Eucharist—as it is a sacrifice, 
and as it is also a sacrament—is manifold. Spiritual power 
so to minister is equally manifold. This power is bestowed by 
means of Order; and so within the oneness of the Sacrament 
of Order we find a diversity of orders. The oneness of the 
sacrament does not depend upon union of the several orders 
in one recipient, as union of parts is necessary in order to the 
integrity of a whole of which each is a part. Each ministerial 
order is a greater or less participation of ONE ministerial power. 
This is found in its fulness in the diaconate, and is possessed 
and exercised by deacons. 

As it is becoming that the temple, the altar, the sacred 
vessels, and the sacred vestments should be separated and 
dedicated, and consecrated or blessed in order to their use in the 
divine service, so is it most becoming that those who minister 
should receive a consecration. This consecration by means 
of visible signs is the Sacrament of Order. It is the end of 
this consecration—ministry with relation to the Eucharist— 
which distinguishes it from all other benedictions and conse- 
crations, such as the consecration of abbots and kings, which 
are not ordained towards the Eucharist, and so are not sacra- 
ments. 
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The co-operation of ministers may concern either the 
Sacrifice or the receivers of the Blessed Sacrament. To touch 
the Blessed Sacrament belongs to him who has power to 
consecrate It. To deacons it belongs not to touch It, but to 
carry It in the sacred vessels. So long as the discipline of the 
Church permitted the reception of the Precious Blood by the 
faithful, the dispensation of It belonged to the deacons who 
bore It to them in the chalice. 

The ordering of the matter in the sacred vessels—the bread 
and wine which are to be transubstantiated into the Body and 
Blood of the Divine Victim, and offered in sacrifice by means 
of consecration—belongs to subdeacons. They have power to 
Zouch the sacred vessels, when these do not contain the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The preparation and presentation of the matter to the sub- 
deacons who are to order it in the sacred vessels, belongs to 
acolytes; and they in their ordination receive spiritual power 
so to minister. Others who are not in orders may be deputed 
to perform this office; but these do not minister er officio, since 
they have not received any spiritual power in order to this 
ministry. 


The three remaining orders are concerned with the pre- 
paration of the uncleansed, in order that they may receive 
the Blessed Sacrament. There are, says St. Thomas, three 
classes of the uncleansed. There are therefore three classes of 
ministers set apart and furnished with spiritual power for three 
kinds of cleansing. 

The first class of uncleansed persons consists of infidels, or 
unbelievers, These have no will to believe, and therefore they 
are to be debarred from even gazing on the sacred mysteries, 
and to be excluded from the society of the faithful, or baptized 
believers. To do this belongs to the ostiaries or door-keepers, 
and in order to this ministry there is bestowed on them a 
spiritual power. 

The second class of uncleansed persons consists of catechu- 
mens. These have the will to believe whatever God has 
revealed, but they have not yet been fully instructed in the 
mysteries of the faith. Their instruction belongs to the lectors, 
or readers, and this ministry is signified by the spiritual power 
which they receive to read publicly the inspired scriptures of 
the Old Testament, since these contain the rudiments of the 
doctrine of faith. 
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The third class of uncleansed persons consists of energumens. 
These, although they believe, and are instructed in the faith, are 
hindered in their devotion, in the divine service, and in the 
exercises of religion, by the malicious agency of evil spirits. 
Their deliverance belongs to the exorcists, on whom spiritual 
power is bestowed in order to this ministry, although in practice 
they are not permitted to exercise it without leave of the 
bishop. 

Take these three ministries in their inverse order—which 
corresponds to their respective nearness, or closeness of relation 
to the Blessed Sacrament—and in priests, deacons, subdeacons, 
acolytes, exorcists, lectors, and ostiaries, we have the sevenfold 
hierarchy of Order. 

Within this hierarchy the ministry extends in orderly 
array from the footpace of the altar to the doorway of the 
temple. All are courtiers, but all have not the same place and 
office in the court of the Most High. All are peers, with one 
nobility, but among peers there is diversity of dignity, and the 
noblest are those who in their ministry stand nearest to the 
person of the King, ministering immediately to him who shares 
His royal priesthood, and personates the King, who through 
him vouchsafes, and is enabled to exercise His priesthood. 


16. 


Every order is in itself sacred, since the ministry in order to 
which it bestows spiritual power is a sacred ministry. But 
among the various orders three only have to do with consecrated 
matter ; two—the priesthood and the diaconate—with the Body 
and Blood of the Divine Victim ; one—the subdiaconate—with 
the consecrated vessels in which these are offered. Those three 
orders only are, therefore, called Sacred Orders. They are so 
called to distinguish them from the orders which have not to 
do with consecrated matter, and which are called the lesser or 
Minor Orders. To the three Sacred Orders, and to them only, 
the obligation to continence attaches; and it is of strictest 
precept annexed to them that those men may be chaste and 
holy who have to handle holy things. 


Tonsure is not an order, since it does not bestow any spiritual 
power. It is, however, a prelude, or preamble to orders. It 
separates a man from the state of laymen, and constitutes him 
in the state of clerics. It is a deputation towards receiving 
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spiritual power for sacred ministries, although by it no spiritual 
power is bestowed. So real, however, is this separation and 
deputation that a tonsured man is no longer a layman, but a 
cleric; and once a cleric always a cleric. Even if he should 
depart from his purpose, go back to the world, live again the 
life of laymen, and forfeit for the time being his privileges as a 
cleric, he has not ceased to be a cleric, and he will not on his 
return to clerical life be retonsured. 


17, 

St. Thomas tells us that the bishop in conferring Orders, first 
prepares the persons for the reception of them—and then destows 
on them the power of Order. 

The preparation consists in blessing—in laying on of hands 
—and in anointing. 

By means of blessing—men are enlisted in and wedded to 
the Divine service; and blessing is therefore given to all who 
are ordained. 

By means of laying on of hands—there is bestowed the 
fulness of the necessary graces by which they are fitted for the 
greater offices. This is given only to priests and deacons, since 
to them alone the dispensation of sacraments belongs. 

By means of anointing—men’s hands are consecrated for the 
handling of the Blessed Sacrament. Priests only are therefore 
anointed, since they alone have power to touch with their hands 
the Body of the Divine Victim. With reason are their hands 
anointed as the chalice is anointed which contains His Precious 
Blood, and as the paten is anointed on which His Sacred 
Body lies. 


Bestowal of power, as distinguished from preparation for its 
reception, is effected by the delivery of some thing which per- 
tains to the proper and principal action of the person ordained, 
along with a determinate form of words which expresses the 
power bestowed. 

Apart from antiquarian questions, it is practically certain 
that the means of bestowal is that which is determined 
by public authority in the Church, and that any departure 
made by private authority in the manner of bestowal, would 
render the validity of the ordination most doubtful, to say 
the least, and would most probably entirely vitiate it. <A 
deliberate change in the thing delivered, or an alteration 
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of the determinate form of words which had been wont to 
accompany delivery, and which expressed the power intended to 
be bestowed, would certainly be at least suspicious, as seeming 
to indicate a difference of intention from that of the Church. 


The proper and principal action of a priest is to offer 
sacrifice, and spiritual power to do so is that power which is 
primarily bestowed on a priest in his ordination; and so, as 
St. Thomas teaches, it is in the delivery of the chalice by the 
bishop to the priest with a determinate form of words, that the 
sacerdotal character is imprinted. This character is that seal 
which is graven indelibly on the essence of his soul, stamping 
him as a priest not only throughout time but throughout 
eternity. St. Thomas adds that the sacerdotal vestment does 
not signify the power which is given to the priest, but signifies 
the fitness which is required in him for the exercise of that 
power; and that therefore neither on him nor on any other is 
character impressed by the giving of any vestment. 

With regard to deacons he says that as the spiritual power 
bestowed on them in order to their principal action—which is not 
to handle but to bear the Body of Christ on the paten, and to 
dispense His Blood in the chalice—cannot be expressed by 
delivery of the vessels only, and there cannot be delivery of the 
matter, it is by delivery to him of the Book of the Gospels, 
which expresses his secondary action—the singing of the gospel 
—that character is imprinted. 

Character is imprinted on subdeacons by delivery to them of 
the chalice. 

Since by means of every one of the various orders, minor 
as well as sacred, a man is set over the people in some grade 
of a power which is ordained either for the dispensing of 
sacraments, or for disposing those who are to receive them, 
so that he possesses a spiritual power which others who have 
not been raised to that order do not possess, and since in every 
order there is some distinctive difference, character, as it is a 
distinctive sign, is imprinted by every order. Hence, no order 
can be reiterated. However far he who has been ordained 
in any order may afterwards depart to the life of laymen, 
the character of that order always remains imprinted on him, 
and when he returns again to clerical life, the order which he 
has once received is not again bestowed on him. 

The character of Order presupposes the character of Baptism, 

VOL, XXXIX. y 
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which as “ the gate of the sacraments,” is necessary in order to 
the valid reception of this as of every other sacrament. The 
unbaptized are absolutely incapable of ordination, and the 
attempted ordination of an unbaptized person is absolutely 
null and void. If his baptism is doubtful, his ordination is 
equally doubtful. It is most becoming, but it is not of necessity, 
that he who receives the character of Order should previously 
have received the character of Confirmation. The Apostles 
received power of order before the ascension of Jesus into 
Heaven, but not until after His ascension were they confirmed 
by the descent upon them of God the Holy Ghost. 


18. 


That is the principal action of every order by reason of 
which that order is most immediately ordained towards the 
Blessed Sacrament; and from the nearness or closeness of 
relation of an order to the Blessed Sacrament is derived its 
dignity or pre-eminence over other orders. But besides its 
principal and more proper actions, every order has also other 
and secondary actions which belong to it. The number of 
these is greater in proportion to the eminence of the order. 
The higher the spiritual power bestowed by any order, 
the wider is the sphere of action which belongs to that 
order. 

The proximate disposition of those who are to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament is purification of them from sin. The sacra- 
ments which exist principally to effect this, are Baptism, Penance, 
and Extreme Unction. The proper minister of these sacra- 
ments is a priest. The administration of them belongs to the 
secondary action of him whose principal action directly concerns 
the Blessed Sacrament in the Divine Sacrifice. 

The principal action of a bishop, as regards his power of 
order, is to propagate the priesthood and so beget priests to 
offer sacrifice. To him it belongs to consecrate not only persons 
to be ordained, but the vessels also which by his consecration 
he determines for their use. To his secondary action, which 
concerns the mystical Body of Christ, the Confirmation of the 
faithful belongs, and of that sacrament he is the proper minister. 
It belongs to him in whom is the fulness of priesthood in its 
perfection to bring to perfection the baptized, by bestowing 
upon them the sacrament which completes their baptism with 
the fulness of baptismal grace. To him also it belongs to bless 
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religious women, who are figures of the Church as it is the 
Spouse of Christ. 


19. 

Outside the hierarchy of Order, which has for centre the 
Blessed Sacrament, and which is itself the central pillar of the 
whole House of God, lies the hierarchy of jurisdiction. This 
consists in various dignities, and comprehends the papacy—the 
archiepiscopates—epis- 





cardinalate— patriarchates — primacies 
copates—and prelatures inferior thereto. 

All bishops are equal in power of Order, as all priests are 
equal in their priesthood ; but all bishops are not equal as 
regards jurisdiction and dignity. 

The Papacy is the Roman episcopate, as it has annexed to it 
jurisdiction over all bishops and over all the faithful. 

The Cardinalate is a dignity which does not necessarily 
require or presuppose episcopal order, and nevertheless exceeds 
the episcopate in degree of eminence. The cardinals consti- 
tute the clergy of the local Roman church. To them it belongs 
to elect the Bishop of Rome, who is the Supreme Pontiff, and 
to aid him in his universal government by means of their 
counsel, 

Patriarchates are episcopates to which even primacies are 
subject. 

Primacies are episcopates with jurisdiction which is inferior 
to that of patriarchs, but superior to that of archbishops or 
metropolitans. 

Archiepiscopates are episcopates which are subject to 
primacies, but superior to episcopates within the same province, 
which are called suffragan. 

Other prelates, who do not possess episcopal power of Order, 
possess jurisdiction in that measure in which it has been derived 
to them from the source of all jurisdiction, the Supreme Pontiff. 


20. 

By means of the pontificate and the priesthood which He 
has established on the earth, Jesus at once reigns in His 
kingdom and does homage therein to the Divine Majesty. He 
is the Head of both hierarchies, and the source of all power, 
whether of order or of jurisdiction. 

Priesthood and royalty must be studied as they are in Him, 
if they are to be understood as they exist in the men whom He 
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has made to personate Him, and to become His instruments in 
order to His own perpetual exercise of the regale sacerdotium, 
His Royal Priesthood. 

His kingdom is a theocratic monarchy, and fulness of juris- 
diction is wedded with the fulness of the priesthood in the 
monarch who is at once Rer regum and Servius servorum Dei— 
the Vice-Christ, the Vicar and Vicegerent of Jesus, alike at His 
Altar and on His Throne. 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY, §.J. 

















The Guilt or Innocence of the Jesuit Father 
Petre, Member of the Privy Council under 
James the Second. 





1. The source of the rumours attributing ambition, &c., to Father Petre—Their 
origin in the peculiarities of his position. 2, The scurrilous charges of contem- 
porary writers—A review of the libellous publications. 3. Contemporary 
memoirs—Ellis—Hyde—Burnet—The Nun of Chaillot. 4. The so-called 
Memoirs of James the Second—Their history—They are said to have been 
copied by Thomas Carte (and published by Macpherson), also by the unknown 
author of the MS. Z7f of James the Second—The MS. Life is published by 
Clarke—The opinions of Mackintosh, Macaulay, Guizot, and Ranke on Clarke’s 
publications. 5. Reasons for doubting that the MS. Z7/ was compiled from 
the Alemoirs of James the Second, 6. Even supposing the authenticity of the 
MS. Life, there is no means of distinguishing between the words of James and 
those of the compiler—The fallacy of Ranke’s criterion—Reasons for thinking 
that both Carte and Macpherson compiled, not from the authentic A/emoirs of 
James the Second, but from the MS. Zi. 7. A summary—The probable 
pseudo-character of the MS. Lzfe of James the Second, 


Ii. 


1. IN the foregoing discussion we have noticed the wide-spread 
rumours that made Father Petre the author of the application 
for his own promotion, but in which Innocent the Eleventh 
twice emphatically expressed his disbelief. We shall now try to 
account for the existence of these rumours, and then investigate 
their real character. It might indeed be said that the very fact 
of existing reports establishes a presumption in favour of their 
truth. Stories widely circulated and widely credited can scarcely 
be without a foundation in fact. This is in a general sense true. 
But the facts that give rise to accusations do not always imply 
the guilt of the accused. They often spring from attendant 
circumstances, from the difficulties of a position, from the faults 
and malignity of others, from a thousand details that invite the 
unfavourable impression. This was the case with Father Petre 
at the Court of St. James’. A glance over the political and 
domestic life of James the Second will illustrate our meaning. 
Seldom was a King’s career more fraught with misfortunes. 
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Intrigues and cabals prevailed among his most trusted Ministers, 
and a heartless infidelity among the nearest members of his 
family. Men whom in his confidence and generosity he had 
raised to the highest offices betrayed their benefactor, and chil- 
dren deserted the most indulgent of parents. The closest ties of 
nature and of piety were severed, the holiest of oaths were 
broken, and the interest of a sovereign and a country were 
openly sacrificed to the petty schemes of party egotisms. That 
the Government and the King should under these circumstances 
speedily become unpopular among all classes was inevitable. 
The conflicting intrigues of ministerial factions produced 
measures that affected in turn the interests of all creeds and 
denominations, and provoked a universal disaffection. Of the 
animosity thus everywhere aroused against the King, Terriesi, 
on the ;4th of February, 1685, writes to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany : “It is incredible to describe the quantity and the 
quality of the enemies that the new King has. And your 
Highness may well believe that he will have great need of 
God’s assistance, as he has to deal with the most hypocritical 
(fintz) subjects that the devil has ever created. He will never 
know who is a friend and who an enemy, except when he puts 
them to the test, and that only leads to treason.”! Throughout 
the reign the number and the bitterness of the King’s enemies 
continued increasing, so that on November }}, 1688, the year of 
the dethronement, Terriesi could write to the Grand Duke: 
“Your Highness will perceive the infamy and the perfidy of 
these islanders (wazzonalz), and will say that they are well 
capable of doing what the devil himself is incapable of. There 
is not a person who would not sell him (the King) for a denier 
of profit to himself.”” 

But the King’s unpopularity was not confined to himself. 
It was natural that all parties in the State should attribute the 
measures they disliked to the Ministers they severally detested. 
In one point, however, all could agree. Both Ministers and 
people, Protestants, and even many Catholics, disliked the 
Jesuits, and the Jesuits were in favour at Court. A Minister 
who desired to shuffle his own misdemeanours on to the shoul- 
ders of a common scapegoat, a Protestant who detested the 


1 Vol. 12, f. 240. 
2 Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. (n. 25, 377) vol. 20, f. 140. In the despatch of 
6th of December he says, the King is surrounded by perfidious traitors, whom he has 
made great by his indulgence and generosity (1. c. f. 155). 
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Court to which the Jesuits were avowedly attached, and a 
Catholic with a traditional mistrust of the black robe ; all could 
unite to brand the same victim as the author of all the national 
disorders. That the misdemeanours of the Government were 
actually laid on the back of the Jesuits we have already learned 
from the letters of the Florentine Ambassador? Another of 
Terriesi’s despatches thus graphically describes the public feeling 
towards them: “ They would prefer the rule of the Mahome- 
dans to a Catholic Government directed by the Jesuits ”— 
Ammetteriano piutosto tl Maomettismo al dominio loro che ul 
governo de’ Catholici diretto dalli Gesuiti4 

How universal was this hostility is manifest from a dozen 
different passages in Terriesi’s accounts of the public feeling. 
Yet how vague was its character is equally apparent from the 
expressions, corrente voce, vogliono, dicest, and the like, with 
which the Ambassador's information was so often qualified. In 
one point, however, it was clearly defined. If the Jesuits, as 
Papists and as favourites at Court, were doubly hated by the 
nation, there was yet one of the number against whom the 
popular aversion knew no bounds. Father Petre was the most 
trusted member of the royal household, he was a Privy Coun- 
cillor with Ultramontane views, he was said to govern the King, 
al Giesuita Peter che lo governa, and in regard to Petre the whole 
nation knew precisely what it meant. “Un Guiesuita,” says 
Terriesi, “che per essere tale él abominatione di tutta la natione.”*® 
Here we believe is to be found the origin of the slanderous 
rumours spread against Father Petre. They had their source in the 
peculiarities of his position. As adviser to an unwise and dissolute 
monarch, as rival to disloyal and intriguing courtiers, as member 
of an unpopular Church, and of a still more unpopular Order, he 
stood an easy butt for every shaft that malice, jealousy, party 
interest, or bigotry thought fit to launch. He was, as Terriesi says, 
the abomination of the whole nation. Against him the public voice 
vented its indignation. Lampoons, satires, and libellous pamph- 


3 The same is evident from a letter which the Secretary of the 13th General 
Congregation, Father Aegidius Estrix, in October (September ?) addressed to James 
the Second, and in the name of the Congregation thanked him for employing the 
much-calumniated Society: ‘‘ Atque huic ipsi ne esset idonea tanto ministerio, suum 
in ipsa Regia, totisque adeo Regnis vindicasse honorem et dissipasse que machinati 
erant malevoli ad ejus contumeliam” (Record Office: Italian States (1687—1703), 
Nn. 125). 

4 Vol. 18, f. 70. 

5 L.c. vol. 18, f. 50. 
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lets of every description were literally showered down on his 
head. Yet the most critical examination of this literature has 
failed to show that a single charge against the accused bore 
any evidence of truth, while it has elicited abundant proof of 
the wholesale fabrication of libellous falsehoods. The contem- 
porary public then, it may be safely said, knew nothing of 
Father Petre’s guilt, either as the ambitious aspirant for honours, 
or the bloodthirsty persecutor, or the traitor to his country. 

2. It is impossible to review here all the existing litera- 
ture on the subject. Indeed, the majority of these publications 
are stamped with such evidence of falsehood as renders their 
nearer examination unnecessary. But there is one class of 
writing which requires some consideration. We mean those 
productions which were designed to convict Father Petre from 
his own correspondence or from that of his accomplices. These 
we shall lay before the reader. 

In the year 1688 the following publication found a large 
circulation: “ Three letters (s¢ze loco et anno, 4to, 8 pp.), con- 
taining : 

1. A letter from a Jesuit at Liege to a Jesuit at Fribourg, giving an 
account of the Happy Progress of Religion in England. Liege, 
February 2, 1686-87. 

2. A letter from the Rev. Father Petre, Jesuit, Almoner to the King 
of England, written to the Rev. F. la Chese, Confessour to the Most 
Christian King, touching the present affairs of England. St. James’s, 
February 9th. Translated from the French. 

3. The answer of the Rev. Father la Chese, Confessour to the Most 
Christian King. 

Original copies of these letters are to be found in the 
Library of Stonyhurst College and in the British Museum. 
They were reprinted in the valuable collection of Lord Somers,® 
the second edition of which was directed by a no less skilful 
hand than that of Walter Scott. The authenticity of the first 
letter may perhaps claim a shadow of probability, but that of 
the other two must always be denied. 

On the first, or Liege Letter, the publishers of the first 
edition (Somers’ Collection) remark : 


It is apparent that as to the Point of Time when, according to 
him (Burnet), this Letter became public, he is notoriously mistaken; for, 


6 A collection of scarce and valuable tracts on the most interesting and entertaining 
subjects, but such as relate to the History of these kingdoms, revised by Walter Scott. 
London, 1809-15, 9, 76—86. 
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whereas he treats of it as prior to the Scotish Declaration of Indul- 
gence, which bore Date February 12, 1686-87, the letter itself, according 
to the print, was not wrote till February 2, 1686-87. And as to the 
two letters which follow it, between Father Petre and Father La Chaise, 
he does not so much as mention them, which, it may be supposed, he 
would scarce have declined if he had had any vouchers at hand to 
give them the face of authority. Besides which, we ought to recollect 
that many forgeries of this nature were imposed on the public at this time, 
and we shall find that the success they met with taught the losers to 
profit by the example. 


To this Walter Scott, in the second edition, adds : 


It is possible, and dare/y possible, that the first letter, though without 
name or address, may have been genuine. But it seems much more 
likely that it was a forgery, ingeniously reared up upon the groundwork 
of some real letter received and shown, as mentioned by Burnet. The 
two additional letters are grossly ironical.® 


The Liege Letter then is of more than doubtful authenticity 
It is, indeed, replete with passages that can scarcely fail to 
excite suspicion. We allude to the King’s conversation with 
Father Clare, to his reply to the Catholic Lords, to the answer 
of a certain earl, and to several analogous passages. But there 
are two very remarkable pieces of information, which we shall 
quote in the supposed writer's own words. The first is at the 
commencement of the letter, and runs thus: “I do not doubt 
but you have heard that the King, writing to Father de la 
Chaise, the French King’s confessor, concerning the affairs of 
the house among the Walloons, declared that whatever was done 
to the English Fathers of that house he would look upon as 
done to himself.”® With the second the writer concludes: 
“There is to be a great preparation of war at London, and a 
fleet of above one hundred men-of-war is to be fitted out against 
the spring ; the Dutch are under great apprehensions that it 
- may be turned against them, and are commencing to arm.” 
Do not these extracts give an insight into the real purpose of 
the letter? Do not they suggest that the fabricator designed it 
to excite the Netherlands against James the Second? If the 
body of the letter, with its glowing accounts of the progress of 

7 The often-cited letter of Father Con‘(Italian and English in the State Letters of 
Henry Earl of Clarendon. Oxford, 1763, 2, 326—329) is probably a forgery. 

* A Collection, &c., 9, 76. 

® Records of the English Province, vol. v. p. 1§7. Echard, in his History of the 


Revolution, calls this letter ‘‘ never yet published.” 
If Lic. p. F590. 
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Catholicism in England and of the King’s determination to 
push religion forward at all costs, was calculated to irritate the 
Protestant Dutch, much more so were its beginning and its end. 
Certain it is that the letter was actually employed as a political 
firebrand in the Netherlands, Thus the French Ambassador in 
Holland, d’Avaux, writes on July 4, 1686-87 : “Une lettre d’un 
Pére Jésuite de Liége, écrite de Londres le deux Feévrier, qui 
fut interceptée, fit encore de trés mauvais effets ; elle est concue 
en ces termes .. .”” 

Such is the credibility of the most reliable document in 
“The Three Letters.” That the publisher could offer it as 
genuine will appear less strange when the simplicity or malignity 
displayed in the additions made to this publication is con- 
sidered. The two letters which were included in the same 
pamphlet are indeed such grotesque caricatures of truth that 
their mere perusal will convince the reader of their spurious- 
ness. Yet from the second letter, characterized by Walter Scott 
as “grossly ironical,” Agnes Strickland in her Lives of the 
Queens of England (9, 203), has quoted as genuine the following 
passage: “ You will agree with me (most Reverend Father) that 
we have done a great thirz, by introducing Mrs. Celier to the 
Queen: this woman is totally devoted to our Society, and 
zealous for the Catholic religion.” ” 

In the Somers’ Collection already mentioned follows another 
spurious letter: “Father La Chaise’s Project for the Extir- 
pation of Heretics. In a letter from him to Father P—tre. 
Paris, July 8, 1668 (1688).” The publisher acknowledges the 
forgery : “ This,” he says, “is an arrow from the same quiver 
which produced the former supposititious letters, but it is not so 
well conceived, the irony being too grossly apparent.”’* This 
libellous publication forms only a part of a longer forged letter 
of Pére la Chaise to Father Petre, and together with the reply, 
which is also spurious, ran through numerous editions in the 
Dutch, English, French, and German languages.“ The letters 


Nl d’Avaux, 6, 61 seq. 

12 To this letter Miss Strickland adds the note: ‘‘ Inedited letter of Father Petre 
to Pere la Chaise, purchased at the late sale of the Strawberry Hill Collection by the 
Lady Petre, by whom the document was kindly communicated to me.” The letter 
falsely designated by Miss Strickland as ‘‘inedited” was circulated not only in 
printed (even as early as 1688), but in manuscript copies. 

18 A Collection, &c., 9, 86. 

14 A few editions are noticed by De Backer, Bibliotheque des écrivains de la Comp. 
de Jesu, under Petre and la Chaise. 
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are mentioned in the despatches of the foreign Ambassadors. 
The Papal Nuncio d’Adda, for instance, wrote on August 13, 
1688, to Rome: “The same evening his Majesty showed me a 
small printed book, published in Holland, in the form of a letter 
written by P. la Chaise to P. Pitters, which in substance pre- 
tended to prove that the Prince of Wales was a supposititious 
child, with such calumny and iniquity, so ill spun together, that 
it was impossible to read it without indignation.” 

Throughout this spurious correspondence there breathes a 
vulgarity and coarseness that makes its enormous circulation 
in Europe a matter of wonder, and proves the unpardonable 
baseness of the means employed by the political agitators of 
the times. The style of the writers may be illustrated by a 
short quotation taken from the least offensive passages.’® The 
tendency of the letter is displayed on the very first page: 
“In our country (France) the heretics are already nearly rooted 
out. In Piedmont and Saxony they are in great extremities. 
In Hungary also it is not to be long before the war between 
his Imperial Majesty and the Turks will come to an end, they 
(the Jesuits) are then very likely to persuade the Emperor to 
undertake another general war against all heretics, and to sweep 
them from off the earth. In the Pfaltz the extirpation can be 
so much the more easily effected as it has now a Roman 
Catholic Khur-Furst (Prince Elector) at its head. . . . England, 
Holland, and Switzerland have already been the strongest 
bulwarks and hiding-places of the heretics. . .. Our King has 
firmly resolved to bring the Swiss Republic under his sceptre, 
and likewise to dragoon the heretics into the relinquishment 
of their errors, to do his best also towards the extirpation 
and annihilation of the nests of heresy in Holland, in which 
resolution I keep him firm and unshaken.” Father Petre is 
then praised for all that had not happened in England, for: 


18 Campana de Cavelli, 2, 247. 

16 In the German edition, the first letter bore the title: ‘‘Copia desjenigen 
Schreibens welches der Pater la Chaise, Beichtvater des Konigs von Frankreich 
an Pater Petersen Beichtvater des Konigs von England abgehen lassen. Aus dem 
Niederdeutschen wahren Original in die Hochdeutsche Sprache gesetzet Von Guide- 
waldo Wagenhaltz (Gedruckt zu Céln (Amsterdam?) anno 1688, 4to, 20 pp.). 
Not Father Petre, but Father John Warner was the King’s confessor. Cretineau-Joly 
(iv. 185) and Lingard (viii. 410) confuse the latter with the Baronet, Sir John Warner, 
who with his wife became a convert in the year 1664, and shortly after his conversion 
entered the Society of Jesus, while his wife became a nun ef the Order of St. Clare 
at Gravelines. The two John Warners both became Provincials. The confessor of 
James the Second followed the King to St. Germain, where he died in 1692 (see 
Records, VII, ii. 816 seq.). 
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“The committal of the Bishops to the Tower, for the intro- 
duction of a supposititious child as the true offspring of the 
Queen—that they (Father Petre and the Jesuits) persuaded her 
Royal Highness to adhere to her former resolution and to 
acknowledge this child as the fruit of her womb.” Then follows 
a coarse and very naive account how Pére la Chaise induced 
the King of France to resolve on the destruction of the heretics : 
“From which sins (of immorality),” he says, “I would not 
absolve him (the King) until he had given me a written promise, 
signed and sealed, to make an end (wb den Hals bringen su 
lassen) of all Hugenoths on one day.” The Appendix begins 
with the words: “See there, courieuser reader, the above is 
word for word the letter, translated from the low-German 
authentic original, and delivered by Pére la Chaise to Pater 
Peters, who are two traitors (sween Verrdther).’” The answer ™ 
surpasses the first letter in coarseness and obscenity. He 
(Petre) has chosen the child. “And if I thought that the 
favour of his Majesty for our Societat and his esteem of our 
Practique would be diminished by this war of words of His 
Holiness, I would be quick enough to take precautions and 
make the present Prince die.” The Apostles had “not learnt 
the right trick of converting heretics by the fire and sword .. . 
If I was not convinced of it (the zeal of the King), I should 
not have taken so much trouble and worked on him ( practisiret) 
to good purpose to put his brother, the late King, out of the 
way.” Then follows the story how the Jesuits had poisoned 
Charles the Second with snuff. The Jesuit is made to use 
the immorality of the present King as a means to his own end. 
The Prince of Orange should be assassinated, but unfortunately 
he is too cautious. The lewd debauchery which Petre confesses 
of himself and of other Jesuits completes the picture of the 
murderer, the poisoner, the bloodthirsty Jesuit, as it is drawn 
in important historical works, not only of the seventeenth but 
also of the nineteenth century. 

More prudent Protestants indeed quickly detected the 
forgery. Thus Leibnitz, in August, 1688, writes to the Landgraf 
Ernst von Hessen-Reinfels: “Les gens véritablement habiles 
ne s'amusent guéres a ces fictions, que le plus souvent on les 


7 “* Antworts-Schreiben, welches der Beichtvater des Konigs von England Pater 
Peters an Pater la Chaise, des Konigs von Franckreich Beichvater, auff desselben 
den 10 Julii anno 1688, gethanen Antworts-Schreiben, wieder abgehen lassen. 
Aus dem Niederlindischen ins Teutsche versetzet von J. Nimmergenant (Anonymous), 
Gedruckt in diesem Jahr’’ (4to, 20 pp.). 
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reconnoist ; témoins ces pauvres lettres, qu’on a publiées sous 
le nom des Péres de la Chaise et Peiters, on j’ay reconnu mani- 
festement quelques pensées, copiées, de Monsieur Jurien.” !8 

Very similar in tone is another brochure against Petre: “ The 
Last Will and Testament of Father Petre: as it was found 
quilted into my Lord-Chancellor’s cap; with a Letter directed 
to his Lordship and his Prayer to the Blessed Virgin of Loretto” 
(4to, 4 pp.).!® The list of legacies which the author makes the 
bloodthirsty Jesuit bequeath closes fitly as follows: “Twenty 
thousand pounds for swords, knives, powder, fireballs. Ten 
thousand pounds for him that stabs the Prince of Orange. Two 
thousand for the French dragoons, to be paid by Father la 
Chaise, for their good service. One hundred for him that kills 
an heretick. One thousand for the Colonel of St. Ignatio; to 
invent and provide all manner of tortures.” 

In the British Museum may be found several other specimens 
of the scurrility showered on Father Petre: “ Father Peters’ 
Farewell Serimon, published by the Pope’s special command ” 
(8vo, 2 pp.). This sermon is sufficiently characterized by the 
supposed preacher’s text: “Sweet meat must have soure source” 
(First Epistle of the Pope to the Jesuits, chap. Ixxxiv, v. 88). 
In a satirical police notice: “ 7he Hue and Cry after Father 
Peters by the deserted Roman Catholicks, London, printed for 
W. R. in the year 1688” (8vo, 2 pp.), a thousand pounds reward 
was offered for the head of Father Petre, far more of course 
than it was worth, and then its unfortunate possessor is flooded 
with a torrent of abuse: “This Father of deceit, this greedy 
miser ... this impostor of his holy Order, this shame to his 
profession.” Overflowing with accusations and abuse of the 
Catholics, and especially of the Jesuits, is: “A Friendly Letter 
to Father Petre concerning his part in the late King's Government. 
Published for his Defence and Justification. London, 1690” 
(4to, 33 pp.). The Jesuit is ironically addressed in “ Father 
Peters, his New Year's Gift to my Lord Chancellor. London, 
1689.” Hardly any personal remarks are contained in the 
larger pamphlet: “ 7he Fate of France ... In three dialogues 
betwixt Father Petre, Father la Chaise, and two Protestant 


18 Letbnits und Landeraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels, Ein ungedruckter 
Briefwechsel . . . herausgegeben von Chr. von Rommel. Frankfurt, 1847. 2, 191. 

19 Reprinted in Th. Park, Zhe Harleyan Miscellany: a collection of scarce, 
curious, and entertaining pamphlets and tracts, v. 329--333- London, 1810. 
Although the references to Fathers Petre and Sunderland are evident, the editor 
refers them to a creature of Cromwell, Mr. Hugh Peters who was hanged in 1660, 
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gentlemen. London, 1690” (4to, 66 pp.). The life and actions 
of the Father are given in “Zhe Popish Champion, or a 
compleat history of the life and military actions of Richard, 
Earl of Tyrconnell. . . . To this treatise is added the Life and 
memorable actions of Father Petre. London, 1689” (4to, 
58 pp.). The Life (pp. 47—58) begins with the obscure birth 
of St. Ignatius, also “ Petre was a person of so obscure a birth.” 
The writer speaks then of his unbounded ambition: “ And so 
great was the Jesuit grown on a suddain, having his lodging 
appointed him in Whitehall after the best manner, that his 
ante-chambers were crowded with petitions, for they found by 
experience, if he undertook their business it seldom failed to 
prosper; but then they must be sure not to come empty hand, 
for he'd admit none to sue zz forma pauperis. This raised the 
Father to such a pitch of ambition that, like Hammon, he 
expected the bowing of knees as he passed... .” The lampoon 
ends with the doggrel verses : 

Thus Father Petre that wou’d stem the tide, 

And on a Kingdom’s back in triumph ride, 

Striving to guide her with a Roman Bit, 

She winch’d and overthrew the Jesuit. 

Nearly all the above-mentioned themes appeared also in 

poetical dress. Thus, sixteen strophes on The last Will and 
Testament of Father Petres, of which one may serve as illus- 


tration : 
But I Petre am wide of my Text, 
Being damnably vext 
To see how the Jesuits are Fool’d ; 
And your prospects of Peace 
As’s my Torments increase 
More than loosing my Life and my Gold. 


Another single sheet, “ Father Peter's Policy discovered; or, 
the Prince of Wales prov’d a Popish Perkin, London, 1688,” 
gives a ballad of ten strophes, of which the last but one runs 
so: 

The Papists thought themselves greatly blest 

Before the young Babe was brought to the Test ; 

But now they call Peters a Fool of a Priest, 

Sing Lulla by Babee, by, by, by. 
The title of another one-paged publication is, “Rome in an 
Uproar ; or, the Pope’s Bulls brought to the Baiting-Stake by 
old Father Petre. Printed in the year 1689.” The poem is 
headed by a caricature: a bull charging two travellers, in the 
background a monk, and begins thus: 
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When England half-ruin’d had cause to be sad, 
The Pope’s bloody Bulls they began to run mad, 
Because we have given them Pasture a while, 
They ran about ranging all over the Ille. 

The last scurrilous pamphlet printed against Father Petre 
bore the title: “ Wzstoire des Intrigues amoureuses du P. Peters, 
Jésuite, Confesseur de Jaques II., ci-devant Roi d’Angleterre, 
ou l’on voit ses avantures les plus particulierés, et son veritable 
caractére, comme aussi les conseils qu'il a donnez a ce Prince 
touchant son gouvernement. A Cologne (?) chez Pierre 
Marteau le jeune, 1698. Even Bayle (Dictionnaire Historique, 
i. 239, V. ed. Amsterdam, 1720) condemns this production in 
the strongest terms: 


On a si peu profité de Vindignation des honnétes gens contre 
Vhistorien fabuleux et satirique du Pére la Chaize (Histoire d. P. 1. Ch. 
Cologne, 1693, 2 vols.) que cing ans aprés on a mis au jour un 
autre ouvrage pire que celui-la. Crest depuis le commencement jusqu’d 
la fin un tissou de fables grossteres, et @avantures chimériques, racontées 
avec la dernicre impudence et avec un style tout farci de saletes. 


This tissue de fables grossieres and d’avantures chimériques, 
completes the list of the still existing literature that was dictated 
by vulgar wit and passion against Father Petre. The writers 
were lampooners, libellers;s and unknown scribblers. Their 
charges were so extravagant, so grossly indecent, and so des- 
titute of all proofs, that every historian has denied their authors’ 
claims to subjective or objective truthfulness. They and the 
public for whom they wrote, we repeat, possessed no actual 
evidence of Father Petre’s guilt. Their charges were in part 
unfounded rumours, in the majority of cases, however, manifest 
and absurd falsehoods. 

3. But there existed another class of writers whom we cannot 
pass by unnoticed. Also in the contemporary J/emoirs, and in 
similar writings, the name of Father Petre frequently occurs. 
In a letter from London, July 27, 1686, addressed to John 
Ellis, we read: 


The monk (Philipp Ellis) and Jesuits pull hard, the first by the 
King’s sleeve, the other by the Queen. I think they will shuffle out 
Pétre Mansuete from confessor to the King, and Peters, the Jesuit, get 
in, who is also made President of Whitehall new chapel.°° 


*0 The Ellis Correspondence Letters, written during the years 1686—1688. 
London, 1829, 1. 155. In the first of these Letters (London, January 5, 1686) 


stands among other things: ‘*‘ London pulpits ring strong peals against Popery.” 1, 3. 
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Of a reported outrage on Father Petre, a letter, London, 
July 26, 1688, conveys the following particulars : 


What is said by some newsmongers about the town, of four soldiers 
having shot at Father Peters in the camp, is false, no such indignity 
having been offered to any of the Fathers; only one of the King’s 
priests happened to be riding by, eight miles from the camp, as two 
soldiers were a-drinking the King’s health, and out of gaiety discharged 
their muskets ; and this was found to be the fact upon examination at a 
Council of War.?! 


Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, referring to a _ royal 
summons to an Extraordinary Council, makes, on October 22, 
1688, the subjoined entry in his diary: 


I was unwilling to displease the King by not being there; and yet I 
had resolved not to sit in Council with Father Peters. Lord Nottingham 
was of the same mind. . . . We found the King almost dressed. . . . 
I told him I should be always ready to serve him; but I humbly 
begged his pardon in saying, that I could not sit in Council with Father 
Peters. Lord Nottingham spoke more largely to the same effect. 
‘The King said we should see Father Peters no more at Council. Lord 
Nottingham asked, if he was put out of the Council? The King 
replied, No; but he had sent him an intimation not to come thither, 
and he should be there no more. Zhen Lord Nottingham said, there 
were others at that Board, who were not qualified to sit there; and that 
he could not join in a Council with them ; at which the King seemed a 
little angry, and bade us go as we would.” 


These passages relating to Father Petre scarcely require 
comment. Their explanation is contained in the words of 
Nottingham: “There were others at that Board, who were not 
qualified to sit there.” These were the Catholics, who, as such, 
were still legally unqualified for State offices. Of these, and 
still more of Father Petre as Jesuit, Clarendon™ was now the 
declared and implacable enemy, while Nottingham, a High- 
Churchman, has always been their opponent. Neither states- 


i Lc, 2 98. 

= S. W. Singer, Zhe Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon... 
from 1687 to 1690, 2, 195. London, 1828. 

*8 Of a royal consultation, November 27, 1688, Mackintosh says: ‘The King 
states... that Lord Clarendon railed indiscreetly and seditiously, declaiming 
against Popery, and blaming the personal conduct of the King. . . . The language 
charged upon Lord Clarendon by the King is mentioned by others. Burnet describes 
it as indecent, insolent, and generally condemned. There is something curiously 
inconsistent in this lord’s party influence and pretension. He was a person of mean 
understanding and still meaner conduct ” (History of the Revolution in England in 
1688, p. 510. London, 1834). 
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men, moreover, could regard the political ascendancy of Petre 
with indifference. 

Another contemporary writer of the period was the Pro- 
testant Bishop Burnet. In his History of the Reign of King 
James the Second,* he speaks of the Jesuit Father thus : 


One, Petre, descended from a noble family, a man of no learning, 
nor any way famed for his virtue, but who made all up in boldness and 
zeal, was the Jesuit of them all that seemed animated with the most 
courage. He had during the Popish Plot been introduced to the King, 
and had suggested things that showed him a resolute and undertaking 
man. .. . The Jesuit gave daily new proof of a weak and ill-governed 
passion, and discovered all the ill qualities of one that seemed raised 
up to the common incendiary and to drive the King and his party to 
the precipice. . . . Lob, an eminent man among the dissenters, who 
was entirely gained to the Court, advised the King to send the Bishops 
to the Tower. Father Petre seemed now as one transported with joy: 
for he thought the King was engaged to break with the Church of 
England. And it was reported that he broke out into that indecent 
expression upon it, that they should be made to eat their own dung. 


Many writers have drawn from Burnet as a reliable source. 
Ranke, certainly in this point unprejudiced against the Pro- 
testant Bishop, has passed the following judgment on his 
History : 


It is an extraordinary mixture of rumour and error with knowledge 
and truth, of credulous party-spirit and of the attempt to be impartial 
I would not altogether dispute the author's subjective veracity; but 
one must deny the objective truth of the facts, which he relates. This 
is specially the case in his description of the Government of James the 
Second of England, of which he was not a spectator in England, but of 
which he received information only from the accounts of others, as they 
were circulated throughout the world by James’ enemies.” 





The strictures of Mackintosh are even more severe: 


Burnet, a historian and a Bishop, glides with seeming unconscious- 
ness over these monstrous falsifications. . . . There is less excuse for 
the bad faith of Burnet, who was bound in every respect by more 
sacred obligations to the truth. Burnet has treated the pregnancy of 
the Queen and this investigation with a flagrant disregard of decency 
and truth. He suppresses and perverts, and rakes together, without 
prool, . . .* 

*4 This forms the third volume of the History of his own time. The passages 
cited are from the Ed. Oxford, 1852, pp. 113, 251, 259. 

~* Ranke, Englische Geschichte, 7, Anhang. S. 164. 

*6 Mackintosh, History of the Revolution, pp. 397, 428, 449. Compare Lingard, 
History of England, 8, 349; Macaulay, History of England, 1, 413. 
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On Burnet’s opinion of Petre, who was so odious to his 
Church and party, no reliance can be placed. 

Two other accounts, however, must be considered, as they 
purport to come from the Queen and from the King. Of these 
the first is ascribed toa nun in the Convent of Chaillot. Her 
memorandum, dated in the year 1712, and said to contain the 
Queen’s words, is used by Agnes Strickland in her Lives of the 
Queens of England. The first edition contains the passage : 
“In her conversations with the nuns of Chaillot, Mary Beatrice 
(Queen of England) said: She never liked Petre, that his violent 
councils did the King much harm, and she believed he was a bad 
man.””’ In the second edition stands: ‘‘ Not that she (the Queen) 
was blind to the faults of individuals belonging to the Order (of 
Jesuits), that the late King her lord had caused her great 
vexation, by giving himself up to the guidance of Father Petre, 
admitting him into his Council, and trying to get him made a 
cardinal ; that the man liked her not, and she had suffered 
much in consequence, but did not consider that the intem- 
perance and misconduct of one person ought to be visited on 
the whole company.”*8 The fair historian then makes some 
reflections on “that mischievous ecclesiastic,” “the evil coun- 
sellor,” and reads from the above passage, that the Queen 
forgave all but the Jesuit: “William, Mary and Anne, and 
others, who had benefited by the Revolution, she had forgiven, 
but Father Petre,’ according to Miss Strickland, “she could 
not forgive.” 

Of the authenticity of this most remarkable memorandum 
Miss Strickland has omitted all proof, and yet the authoress who 
offers us a forged and frequently published letter as “ inedited,”™ 
and so candidly expresses dislike of the “ mischievous ecclesi- 
astic,’ would have done well to authenticate the evidence on 
which her historical judgment apparently rests. Before we feel 
called on, then, to criticize the document or to advance the 
probable explanation, many questions remain to be answered. 

What proof is there that the nun gave the Queen’s words 
and nothing but these? When and how were those precious 
memoirs of the nun preserved? How is their present integrity 
or even their faithful translation guaranteed? If the Nuncio 


7 g, 195. 
% Ed. 1852, 6, 552. Possibly both passages are also in the first Edition, The 
Letter given as inedited. Ed. 1852, 6, 207. 
% See note 12. 
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and Sunderland spoke the truth there is a remarkable contra- 
diction between Miss Strickland’s informant according to 
whom the Queen declares “she ever liked Petre, and she 
believed he was a bad man,” and the despatch of d’Adda 
(October 3, 1808) in which Sunderland tells the Nuncio of 
his having received “a very pressing letter from the Queen, 
on the affair of Father Pitters "—d'aver ricevuta una lettera della 
Regina molto premurosa sopra laffare del Pere Pitters,’ her 
Majesty, in answer to the objections, had urged former similar 
instances, and “ extolled the merit and the worth of the person ” 
—esaltando insieme il merito ¢ le qualita del soggetto>* 

4. Far more deserving of attention is the opinion which the 
King is said to have held of his confidential Minister, and to 
have committed to writing in the so-called Memoirs of James 
the Second. Ranke, who has undertaken a minute investigation 
of the subject, gives the history both of the Memoirs, and of 
the subsequent publication that claims to be their partial re- 
production. We shall lay the substance of his remarks, as given 
in his Analecten der Englischen Geschichte," before the reader. 
It is said that James the Second committed to writing the more 
remarkable events of his life. On his flight from London these 
manuscripts were intrusted to the Consul of Tuscany, who sent 
them to Leghorn, but returned them to the King when the latter 
was at St.Germain. The Memoirs were then deposited on trust 
in the Scottish College at Paris. 

From these memoirs the English compiler, Thomas Carte, 
obtained, according to Ranke,” permission to make extracts, 
which he brought to England with the intention of writing a 
historical work on the period following the Restoration. On 
his death, in 1756, the extracts were purchased by James 
Macpherson, who, so at least says Ranke,** proceeded to Paris, 
made further extracts from the Memoirs, and published the 
collection in a work entitled, “ Original Papers containing the 
secret history of Great Britain, to which are prefixed extracts 
from the Life of James the Second, as written by himself. 2 Ed. 
1776, 2 vol.” Of Macpherson’s publication Mackintosh writes : 
“ Throughout that inaccurate publication no distinction is made 

31 Lc. vol. xlviii. f. 196, 243, 255, seq. 279, seq. 

33 Englische Geshichte. 7. Band. Anhang. Analecten der Englischen Geschichte. 
Ueber die autobiographischen Aufzeichnungen Konig Jacobs II. von England, 
pp. 137, seq. Leipzig: 1868. 

33 L.c. pp. 142 seq. 

% Lc. p. 143- 
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between what was written by James and what was added by his 
biographer.” * 

On the outbreak of the French Revolution, the Memoirs were 
sent to St. Omer with the intention of transmitting them, for 
greater safety, to England. But from fear of the Revolutionists, 
for England and France were then at war, they are generally 
supposed to have been concealed, buried, and finally burnt.** 

Their loss caused greater attention to be given to a manu- 
script work that purported to be a full Life of James the Second, 
compiled from these identical Memoirs. “ The first pretender,” 
says Ranke, “had it written shortly after his father’s death. The 
order exists, in which he directed the partial transfer of the 
original manuscripts to St.Germain, probably for this purpose.” ” 
As to the writer of the Life, nothing is with certainty known. 
The work was in four volumes. The Knight of St. George read 
it, underlined passages, and left it to his family. By the bequest 
of the last pretender’s wife, the Duchess of Albany, it came 
into the hands of an English Benedictine (Abbé Waters) at 
Rome, and was then obtained by the English Government. In 
1810 it arrived in London, and in 1816 was published by Stanier 
Clarke under the title, “ Lzfe of James the Second. Collected 
out of Memoirs writ of his own hand. Published from the 
original Stuart Manuscripts in Carlton House. By the Rev. J. 
S. Clarke. London: 1816. 2 vols.” 

We quote the principal passages referring to the present 
subject. They run as follows : 


The chief occasion of this unseasonable negociation, wherein the 
King’s interest with his people was so little managed, was the obtaining 
certain spiritual honours for Father Petre, over whom my Lord Sunder- 
land had got such an ascendant, and by him so great a power with the 
King, that he was now, in a manner, become sole Minister. He saw 
the King had a personal kindness for that Father, which he endeavour’d 
to heighten by the huge comendation he gave of his abilities. His 
Majesty was charm’d to find a person he affected so much extoll’d at 
that rate by one he knew to be no ill judg of capacitys, while Father 
Petre himself (who was indeed a plausible but a weak man, and had 
only the art by an abundance of words to put a gloss upon a weak and 

35 Mackintosh, History of the Revolution, p. 248 ; compare p. 28, note. Lingard 
discussing a charge made by Macpherson against the traitor, Lord Churchill, remarks: 
**It must be owned that these papers bear not sufficient proof of authenticity to 
establish so grave an accusation.” Lingard, History of England (Ed. London, 1830, 
4to.), 8, 484, note. Should they have more authority against Father Petre ? 

36 Ranke, l.c. p. 138. 
w Lic. p. 138. 
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shallow judgment) was the more easily dasled with the dust which this 
cunning statesman cast in his eyes, so he took him for an unfain’d 
friend, and did him all the good offices he could in return; whereas, 
this artful dissembler did but dress him up, like a victime for sacrifice, 
which gain’d him the King without loosing the people, for he not only 
supported his credit with his Majesty by it, but screen’d himself from 
the kingdom’s hatred too. He knew that Father’s caracter would draw 
the odium of all displeasing councells upon himself, and so be both an 
instrument and a cloke to all his dark designs. Hence it came that the 
King, contrary to his own judgement and the Queen’s advice, made Father 
Petre a Privy Councellor (tho he was not sworn till some time after), for 
as soon as the Queen heard what was design’d, she earnestly beg’d of the 
King not to do it; that tt would give great scandal not only to Protestants 
but to thinking Catholicks, and even the Soctetie itself, as being against their 
rule; notwithstanding which the King was so bewitched (to use his 
Majesty's own words) by my Lord Sunderland and Father Petre, as to 
let himself be provail’d upon to doe so indiscreet a thing. 

This, however, was not the only bait this cunning lord had cast in 
Father Petres way. He proposed that his Mayesty should ask a 
Cardinal’s cap for him as was said before, and that to be sure was the 
main drift of this pompous Embassy to Rome, which had been the result 
also of a former consultation soon after his Majesty's accession to the throne 
betwixt this lord, Father Peter, &c.*8 


To Clarke’s Life of James the Second Mackintosh remarks : 


. . . justice requires it to be added, that as Dicconson, the com- 
piler, thus evidently neglected the most accessible means of ascertaining 
the truth, very “ttle credit is due to those portions of his narrative for 
which he cites no authority.*® 


Macaulay, referring to the loss of the Memoirs of James the 
Second, adds ; “ But some fragments still remain, and, though 
grievously mutilated and embedded in masses of childish fiction, 
well deserve to be attentively studied.” And defending him- 
self against a charge of having treated the Lzfe of James the 
Second now as a romance, now as a work of the highest 
authority, he remarks in a note: “The truth is that part of the 
Life is of the very highest authority, and that the rest is the 
work of an ignorant and silly compiler, and is of no more value 
than any common Jacobite pamphlet ... I may... . reject the 
fables of a nameless scribbler who makes Argyl, with all his 


38 Clarke, 2, 76, seq. The italics are our own; the passages will be referred to 
later on. 

3 Mackintosh, I.c. p. 277, note; compare p. 28, note. His supposition that 
Dicconson was the compiler is one of the many assertions that have been made 
regarding the Life of James the Second. 
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cavalry, swim across the Clyde at a place where the Clyde is 
more than four miles wide.”* Unfortunately it is practically 
impossible to distinguish between true excerpts from the 
Memoirs and the rubbish with which is mixed, when we have 
to do with a compiler convicted of glaring inaccuracy and wilful 
interpolation. Neither his marginal notes nor his punctuation 
offer us adequate security. This Macaulay himself perhaps un- 
consciously admits when to another passage he adds: “ The 
story does not appear to have been taken from the King’s papers. 
I therefore regard it as one of the thousand fictions invented at 
St. Germains .. .”* 

Guizot, in his essay, Sur les Mémoires de Jacques LI. (a trans- 
lation from Clarke’s Life of James the Second), notwithstanding 
his predilection for the same, must confess: “Il est difficile de 
croire que la méme ingénuité ait présidé a la redaction des 
Mémoires actuellement existants.”* Nor can he offer any 
criterion for distinguishing where the King’s own words begin 
and where they cease. Nor is Ranke’s opinion of the Life more 
favourable. The results of his investigations on the work we 
give in his own words: 

(1) Of a coherent Memoir Collection of James the Second there 
can be no mention. (2) The greatest part of what is written by him or 
under his direction is of a military nature, and refers to the campaigns 
which he made under Turenne, and to the war in Ireland after his 
flight. (3) All the rest, especially all that relates to the epoch from 
1660 to 1688, which is the salient point, is in a very fragmentary and 
unmethodical way . . . jotted down; not even by himself, but by one 
of his secretaries... (7)... The Life is far from being a history of 
this period. It is one-sided, party spirited, personal. . . .# 


Elsewhere he says : 


For the historian arises now the question, How far he is justified in 
making use of this information. He almost recoils with dismay when 
he remarks, that much manifestly false occurs, that a very marked 
tendency in the treatment prevails, and that exactly here (1660—1688) 
the citations fail. 4 


5. It is precisely this question we now must ask in regard to 
those passages in the Life of James the Second which refer to 


” History of England, Ed. London, 1873, 1,602. 
4 L.c. p. 539, note. 

“ Portraits Politiques. Paris, 1862, Ed. 5, p. 373. 
Ranke, l.c. pp. 153, seq. 
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Father Petre. How far are we to believe that the passages already 
quoted are really the thoughts and words of James the Second ? 
Did the King commit to writing that he considered Father Petre 
“a plausible but a weak man,” who “had only the art by an 
abundance of words to put a gloss upon a weak and shallow 
judgment,” that “contrary to his own judgment and the Queen’s 
advice” he appointed him as Privy Councillor, and that Sunder- 
land at Petre’s instigation had suggested the application to 
Rome for the Cardinalate? The Lzfe of James the Second, as 
published by Clarke, certainly contains these statements. But 
what guarantee have we first that this Life was actually com- 
piled from the original JZemozrs of James the Second? Ranke 
states that the Lzfe was compiled at the desire of the 
first Pretender, but of that statement there is, as far as 
we know, absolutely no proof. Ranke urges that the order 
exists in which the Prince directed the partial transfer of 
the papers to St. Germain, but the order says nothing of 
the purpose of the transfer, and Ranke himself cannot do 
more than add, “probably for this object.”** The truth is, 
whether the Pretender directed a Life of James the Second 
to be compiled from these Memoirs, and whether he ordered the 
transfer of the manuscripts for this purpose, and whether that 
order was ever executed, and, if so, whether this Life published 
by Clarke is the Life so compiled, are up to the present disputed 
points. We are inclined to imagine that the work published by 
Clarke was never compiled from the Memoirs. In the first 
place, the entire ignorance as to the author’s name and the 
absence of any certain tradition on the subject, seem to mark 
the writer as an obscure individual to whom it is very unlikely 
the prince would have intrusted the compilation of his father’s 
Life. The Knight of St.George can tell us nothing of the 
author. Abbé Waters is equally ignorant. On January 12, 
1805, he writes: “ All these contents (the manuscript Life of 
James the Second, afterwards published by Clarke) ave asserted 
to have been collected from Memoirs written in his own hand, 
to which they bear constant references, citations, and long 
extracts... . What access were given to these original papers I 
cannot say; but sure the author of the four volumes by me, 
whoever he was, saw them since he copied and cites so much 
from them.”* Whoever is acquainted with the fabrication of 


4 Lic. p. 138, ‘‘ wahrscheinlich doch zu diesem Zweck.” 
* Clarke, 1, xiv. 
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forged documents will know what value to place on the reason 
of the Abbe’s certainty. The fact is, that all regarding the 
authorship is a mystery which no one to our knowledge has as 
yet succeeded in piercing. Even Clarke confesses: “It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain with certainty who was the person employed in 
drawing up the following Life.”** One thing, however, is 
certain; the author, whoever he may have been, was an 
inaccurate and unscrupulous compiler. We question whether 
the Pretender would have intrusted the Life of his father to 
such hands. Weare still more doubtful whether in such hands 
“the work would have turned out what it is. An unscrupulous 
historian working for a royal patron would, in the common 
course of human actions, have depicted the parent in the most 
favourable light. This, however, is not the case. Even Ranke 
owns: “ The greater part of the King’s actions which history 
condemns, is in the Life also described as faults. One should 
almost wish that an attempt were made to justify them, because 
one would then learn something of the real motives in every 
moment.” #7 

6. But turning for the moment from the question of authen- 
ticity, we face another serious difficulty. The work is acknow- 
ledgly full of passages that are clearly erroneous. By what test 
are we to distinguish truth from falsehood, the words of James 
the Second from those of the compiler, and to which class do 
the passages referring to Father Petre belong? Ranke thinks 
to extricate himself from the dilemma in this way.* Both Carte 
and Macpherson, he says, were in the Scottish College at Paris, 
saw the original Memoirs, and took extracts, which Macpherson 
afterwards published. These extracts we have ; let us compare 
them with the Life. Where the two agree, we may conclude that 
both are true copies from the original Memoirs. Regarding 
Father Petre, however, extracts and Life run almost word for 
word alike. The statements referring to the Jesuit, then, are 
true extracts from the Memoirs, they are the words of James the 
Second. Unfortunately for the historian, Ranke’s criterion rests 
on a supposition that is in the very highest degree improbable. 
We may admit that both Carte and Macpherson were at Paris 
and made extracts from manuscripts in the Scottish College, but 
we have the very strongest reasons for disbelieving that they 
ever so much as saw the Memoirs, or did more than take their 


# Lc, 1, xix. 
“ Ranke, lc. p. 152. # Lic. pp. 142, seq. 
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extracts from the identical manuscript Life of James the Second 
that was afterwards published by Clarke, and which they 
supplemented by extracts from other documents. Hence the 
agreement in certain parts of the text, and slight variations in 
others. Our reason for holding that the writers of the extracts 
did not obtain their material from the original Memoirs lies in 
the distinct assertion of their keeper that the papers could not 
be used for such purposes. In 1771, the Rector of the College, 
Alexander Gordon, writes: 


En ce qui touche les manuscrits relatifs au régne de Jacques VII. 
(James the Second of England) je ne saurais vous en faire aucune 
note, ni vous l’envoyer pour le moment; encore moins puis-je permettre 
d’en prendre copie, attendu que ces documents sont seulement déposés 
dans notre bibliothéque et ne peuvent ttre rendus publics sans une autorisa- 
tion de leur proprittaire.” 


The wording of this letter not only proves that all permission 
to consult the Memoirs was rigidly withheld, but also, as we 
conceive, implicitly asserts that their contents were as yet un- 
published, and consequently that the manuscript Life of James 
the Second had not been compiled from them. It is, therefore, 
from this manuscript Life we believe that Carte and Macpherson 
probably made their chief extracts. In the first place, the Memoirs 
failing, it is to such a manuscript that Carte and Macpherson 
would naturally have recourse. To this work, too, where the 
alleged citations from the Memoirs are given, as Ranke admits, 
in fragments, the remark of Macpherson can well apply. ‘“ The 
Memoirs™ left by King James in his own hand consist rather of 
memorandums made for his own use, when the transactions 
happened, ¢han a regular narrative of events.”*' Again, it is 
difficult to account for the inaccuracies in the extracts if they 
were real transcripts from the Memoirs. “The extracts 
also,” says Ranke, “are altogether not so carefully made, nor 
reliable, as one could wish.”*? Their unreliability is easily ex- 
plained if, as we believe, Carte and Macpherson extracted from 
so inaccurate and untrustworthy a manuscript as the Life of 
James the Second. What inclines us even more to this belief is 
the similar but abbreviated form in which Carte and Macpherson 


” Campana de Cavelli, \.c. 1, 115. 

5° That is, the fragments which, cited in the work, purported to be memorandums 
from the manuscript of James the Second. 

5 Macpherson, l.c. 1, 16. 

8 Lic. p. 147. 
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give passages that are found also in the Life. Compare for 
example the passages italicized in the extracts already quoted 
from Clarke’s publication. 

A compiler taking notes from the MS. Life would naturally 
seek to condense these diffuse statements into a briefer form. 
Such abbreviated forms are found in the extracts by Carte and 
Macpherson. Thus we read, “Father Petre was made a Privy 
Councillor, contrary to his own judgment and the Queen’s 
advice, and a Cardinal’s cap solicited for him. Petre was a 
plausible but a weak man abounding in words. Sunderland 
extolled his abilities.“ ... It had long before being agreed 
between Sunderland and Father Petre . . .”** The opinion that 
Carte and Macpherson took their excerpts not from the Memoirs 
but from the MS. Life of James the Second which, purporting 
to have been compiled from the Memoirs, might thus be 
said to have been written by James himself, is favoured by the 
very title under which Macpherson’s work appeared, namely, 
“Extracts from the Life of James the Second, written by 
himself,” and not “Extracts from the Memoirs of James the 
Second,” or a similar title. 

7. We are now in a position to determine of the evidence 
brought by Macpherson and Clarke against Father Petre. In 
the first place, it is very highly improbable that either Carte or 
Macpherson compiled from the Memoirs, and consequently very 
highly improbable that the passages adverse to Father Petre 
were taken from the authentic memorandums of James the 
Second ; but it is very probable that they were copied from the 
MS. Life of James, afterwards printed by Clarke. In regard to 
this MS. Life nothing certain is known, but it is most unlikely 
that its author was directed by the Pretender to compose it, or 
that he was given the use of the Memoirs for this purpose. 
Secondly, even supposing the MS. Life to have been a com- 
pilation from the original Memoirs, we have now absolutely no 
criterion by which to distinguish between the words of the 
Memoirs and the additions of an inaccurate, party-spirited, and 
fraudulent compiler. 

Consequently, we have no means of identifying the passages 
referring to Father Petre as the words of James the Second. 
We indeed hold it for certain that these passages were not 


53 Evidently abbreviations, as it seems to us, from the passage already quoted from 
the MS. published by Clarke. 
54 Macpherson, l.c. 1, 148. 
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written by the King, but were surreptitiously introduced by the 
compiler. It is incredible that the King, weak though he was, 
should have persistently and, according to his own assertion, 
voluntarily urged the political and ecclesiastical preferment of a 
man whom he knew to be weak and plausible, and of whose 
conspiracy with Sunderland for the Cardinalate he was fully 
aware. This is the more incredible when we remark the odium 
attached to the Jesuit and incurred by the King that favoured 
him. Even Ranke will not ascribe these passages in the Life to 
the pen of James the Second. On those referring to Father 
Petre’s character and promotion he says: “ Although the King 
most probably afterwards shared these views, yet he would 
scarcely have sanctioned a detailed account such as follows in 
the Life. He appears therein even more miserable and devoid 
of self-dependence than he really was. After the occurrence of 
a disaster it is a very usual excuse, a prince had allowed this or 
that to be done out of mistrust in his own judgment; here, 
however, it is especially out of place, for the course of action 
followed was entirely the King’s own.”*? - Somewhat before he 
had made a remark that fully explains his view of the supposed 
collusion between Petre and Sunderland regarding the Cardi- 
nalate. “Yet this,’ says Ranke, “loses prominence before the 
tendency of the narrative, which aims at rolling the blame of all 
failures on to the Premier, Sunderland. .. . Even the appear- 
ance of Father Peter drawn therefrom; he (Sunderland), it is 
said, had praised him to the King, and the King had seen with 
pleasure that a man like Father Peter possessed credit with a 
statesman like Sunderland.”*® In other words, according to 
Ranke, the odium of having brought Petre into favour with the 
King and all the consequences that resulted therefrom are, 
by the party spirit of the writer, thrown on to the shoulders of 
Sunderland, who for the same reason is represented as having 
previously won the Jesuit to his plans by the promise of the 
purple. 

With this fable we conclude our view of the existing 
literature referring to the present subject. We have seen that 
the petty scribblers and pamphleteers possessed absolutely 
no proof of the charges they made against Father Petre ; 
we have seen that the contemporary writers, Ellis, Clarendon, 
and Burnet, were no better off; we have also seen that 


55 Ranke, l.c. p. 152. 
56 Ranke, l.c. p. 151. 
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the unfavourable opinions commonly attributed to the Queen 
and to the King are dicta to which no historic value can 
be attached ; and with the fullest assurance of its legitimacy 
we draw the conclusion that the unfavourable judgment which 
history, based on such rumours, has passed on Father Petre, is 
entirely without foundation. It only remains for us to show, in 
a following article, that this judgment is opposed to the positive 


evidence of facts. 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold's Report on Continental 
E:ducation. 





III. 
QUALITY OF EDUCATION. 


WHAT Mr. Arnold’s employers meant by Quality of Education 
is evident from the programme which they put before him. 
He was directed (1) To set papers in arithmetic and dictation, 
and to bring them home with him, when filled up by the 
children, for comparison with similar papers set in our own 
schools. (2) To ascertain the curriculum in each country.! 
He somewhere remarks that “in Germany it is a regular 
exercise for children to be made to give their answers com- 
plete, and the discipline in accuracy and collectedness which 
is thus obtained is very valuable.” Was this a lament over 
conscious inability to give a direct and full reply? More than 
once we had suspected, from straws floating on the surface, 
such as the use of small letters in German instead of capitals, 
and faults of orthography, that he had not had the advantage 
of being brought up in Germany, and the incompleteness and 
diffuse character of his Report almost convinces us that we 
were right—we say almost, because of course there is one other 
possible explanation of the phenomena. No part of his com- 
mission has been more defectively carried out than that upon 
which we are now engaged. With his accustomed versatility 
he touches on many things which are beside the point, on 
buildings, staircases, corridors, ventilation, school hours, and 
of course on religion, but when he returns to business he com- 
pletely breaks down. He has lost sight of the fact that he 
was expected to bring home such information as would enable 
us to compare the results of the different systems of education 
followed in France, Switzerland, Germany, and Great Britain 
respectively, and confines himself, both as to examination 
1 Report, p. 10, 
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papers and as to curriculum, to solitary examples, not typical 
even of the country from which they come, but selected accord- 
ing to his own good taste and pleasure. “The best test of 
school work,” he tells us, in his slip-shod style, “is afforded, 
in my opinion, by what one oneself sees and hears the scholars 
do.”” Precisely, but that is a curious reason for not allowing 
us to either see or hear what they do, and obliging us to be 
content with his zpse dixet. 

As to the first and more important point of his instructions, 
he tells us it was impossible to carry out the plan of setting 
“papers, because the children were unacquainted with English 
weights and measures, a difficulty which might, we think, have 
been foreseen and met. He bethought himself, however, of 
vulgar and decimal fractions, in which tables are not absolutely 
necessary. We might add that neither are they necessary in 
dictation, which was one branch of the inquiry. But another 
difficulty then arose: “The whole spirit and course of teaching 
in a foreign school was opposed to setting in school hours a 
number of sums, and leaving the children to do them by them- 
selves.” * In putting this excuse in the second place, he reminds 
one of that jovial captain, in the good old times of our supre- 
macy at sea, who, being court-marshalled for not firing on five 
or ten sail of the enemy whom he chanced to meet, alleged 
in his defence twenty-nine reasons, the last being that he was 
out of powder and shot. If they would not do his sums, there 
was an end of the matter. But what about dictation? Was 
that against their spirit too? And why did they object? 

Mr. Arnold’s account of it is that, in Germany, teachers 
confine themselves to their Lehrzie/, or directive rule, according 
to which, in teaching arithmetic, they are to make it their 
object “to render the pupils capable of solving, independently 
and with certainty, the calculations which are likely to come 
before them in their ordinary life.’* The children are trained 
to work out sums independently and with certainty, and conse- 
quently they cannot be induced to do any by themselves in a 
schoolroom. Evidently we have yet much to learn about 
Germans. Again we ask, what about dictation? The matter 
is still further complicated by the statement that, after his 
return home, Mr. Arnold actually received “a number of written 
exercises worked in the Zurich schools in the examination at 
the end of the school year.”®° A complete change seems to 


2 Report, p. Wl. 3 Tbid, p. 10. 4 bid. 5 Tbid. 
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have come over “the spirit and course of teaching” after 
Mr. Arnold left. If they could do them for their own examiners, 
why could they not do them for him? Now let us put this 
nonsense aside, and show foreign schools the same sort of 
consideration as we show our own. If one of our Inspectors 
were told by a teacher that he might call any individual 
boy to the black board, but that the practice of setting papers 
for the children in a body was quite against the spirit and 
teaching of the school, what would he think? We fancy 
there would be a considerable reduction of the merit grant, 
indicating that, in the mind of the Inspector, reluctance to 
be effectively examined was not at any rate a sign of excel- 
lence; and why are we, in the case of Germany, to draw 
from the same premises a contrary conclusion? Some reason 
ought to be given, but, so far from that, Mr. Arnold has 
suppressed even the Zurich papers; they appear no more in 
his Report. 

This bias of Mr. Arnold’s mind reveals itself again when we 
come to the second part of his instructions, directing him to 
procure the curriculum of each country. There could have 
hardly been much difficulty in this, yet he ignores France and 
Switzerland altogether, and in Germany deliberately confines 
himself to the single town of Hamburg, and in Hamburg to 
schools which he particularizes as “good.” Of these schools 
he gives the curricula of the first, fourth, and seventh classes 
or standards only, and gives these not in a clear tabulated form, 
but spun out, with oriental prolixity, into a narrative, which, 
for the convenience of the reader, we have condensed into the 
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Two things are particularly striking in this programme, the 
number of subjects, and the number of school hours, and 
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Mr. Arnold takes care to point them out in strong contrast 
with our English bill of fare. Germans have thirty-two hours 
of teaching for our twenty, and thirteen subjects for our three. 
We have something to say on both these points. 

It is hardly true to assert that we have only three subjects. 
Only three, reading, writing, and arithmetic, are specified under 
the law, but, if only three were taken, the grant would be 
seriously diminished, and the school and teacher alike would 
sink very low in the estimation of H.M. Inspectors, so that it 
becomes, in a sense, obligatory to increase the number, and 
this is done universally. Singing is taught everywhere. Then, 
not to mention Specific Subjects, as being exceptional, every 
school takes two Class Subjects, of which the first must be 
English, under which are included grammar and lesson by 
heart. Geography is generally the second, and, when it is 
taken, geographical reading books are obligatory, as are also 
historical readers, though history is not a subject of exami- 
nation. The Bible, too, is read even in Board schools, while 
in all Catholic schools the children are taught Catechism and 
Scripture history under dona fide inspection. Object lessons 
also are obligatory with us, as with the Germans, in infant 
classes. And lastly, under arithmetic is included mental 
arithmetic, which is quite a distinct exercise. 

Therefore our ordinary course embraces reading, writing, 
arithmetic, mental arithmetic, singing, grammar, lesson by heart, 
and geography, with history and some form of religious instruc- 
tion, ten subjects in all. On the other hand, of the additional 
subjects taken in good Hamburg schools, gymnastics would be 
a recreation, and English and natural philosophy are confined 
to children above thirteen years of age. Nor is this all. We 
have been comparing the good schools of Hamburg with the 
general run of our schools throughout the kingdom, whereas we 
ought to compare them with the good schools of London, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, and many other towns. In these it is 
usual to take, in addition to the Class Subjects already 
mentioned, and drilling, two of the following Specific Subjects— 
algebra, euclid, mensuration, mechanics, Latin, French, animal 
physiology, botany, principles of agriculture, chemistry, physics, 
domestic economy ; and, when this is done, we fancy the boasted 
superiority of Hamburg schools completely vanishes. 

As to the second point, the number of school hours, 
Hamburg certainly has the best of it—thirty-two hours for 
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our twenty. It comes to this, that some children in Hamburg 
have a trifle more work to do than the generality of ours, but 
they have half as much more time. From this there is one 
obvious conclusion to be drawn, namely, that our children must 
be terribly over-taxed. 

The question as to whether or no they are as well taught is 
not so easily settled. Mr. Arnold says there is more “thorough- 
ness” in German schools, and that the children are taught 
“less mechanically” than with us, but he adduces only two argu- 
ments in support of this opinion. The first is brought, not 
from Hamburg, but from Zurich, where he heard a child asked : 
“Why do we say oz me le rend, but on le lui rend?” which 
seems to have almost taken his breath away, so that he cries 
out in amazement: Imagine a child in one of our popular 
schools knowing that! We confess that, even if they never 
know it, we shall not distress ourselves much about it, so long 
as children under eight years of age in our schools can correctly 
answer, as we have known them to do, the question, proposed 
by H.M. Inspector, and wholly new to them, How to divide 
sixpence between two boys so as to give one a penny more 
than the other. The first requires only an effort of the memory, 
the other cannot be accomplished unless the intellect be 
thoroughly trained. 

His other argument is simply that school hours are longer. 
That they are longer at good schools in Hamburg we have no 
reason to doubt, but when the statement is generalized as 
applying to the Continent, or even to the whole of Germany 
(for, be it remembered, Mr. Arnold professes to be giving us 
typical examples), then we must receive it with very consider- 
able modifications. In France, for instance, we learn from this 
Report, that a child living at home can obtain its release from 
school at eleven years of age, and that managers can give 
children below that age leave to become half-timers, or to absent 
themselves from school for three months in the year, besides 
the ordinary holidays. 

Then, in that model country Saxony, the law allows one 
teacher to take 120 scholars, but a class may not contain more 
than 60. Consequently, in schools of from 60 to 120 scholars, 
“two classes are formed, and a reduction of school time takes 
place for each, in order to allow the one master to conduct 
them separately.”’ In Prussia it is the same. “ The law allows 

7 Report, p. 23. 
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70 children to a class, 80 children to a teacher ; but where there 
are more than 80 children to a teacher the commune may 
have recourse to the half-day system, by which one division of 
children has school in the morning, the other in the afternoon. 
Not till there are 120 children do the Government regulations 
prescribe a second teacher; and the school is then to be orga- 
nized in three classes, with 12 hours a week for the lowest class, 
24 for the middle, and 28 for the highest.” We are not to 
suppose either that the half-day system is exceptional. “ It 
affects a large number of schools .. . In 1882 .. . there were 
“2,989 half-day schools in Prussia, in which all the children had 
but half a day’s schooling, and 1,847 schools with two teachers 
and three classes, schools in which a large part of the children 
had only half a day’s schooling.”® Besides this, Government 
returns “ show that there are many whole districts, and even two 
provincial Government divisions, in which the proportion of 100 
children to a teacher is on an average exceeded throughout the 
schools ; and further lists are given showing in all the provinces 
single cases where there is but one teacher to 200 children and 
more. ... To such an extent do these breaches of the rule 
prevail, that while in Prussia there are 2,275,616 children in 
schools in which... the rules as to staff of teachers... are 
observed, there are in schools... in which these rules are not 
observed, no less than 2,064,113 children.” ” 

These interesting facts make it at least doubtful whether 
the children in foreign schools are better taught than in 
ours, and we think they also throw no little light on the 
alleged aversion of foreign teachers for the practice of setting 
children a number of sums, and leaving them to work them out 
by themselves. No wonder that “the whole spirit and course of 
teaching is opposed to so heartless a proceeding. Education of 
a sort may be more general, and may have penetrated into lower 
social strata abroad than in England, but that it is on a better 
footing, even in Germany, we very much doubt, and our doubts 
are strengthened by further revelations, coming from the same 
friendly source. He informs us that in Germany there is no 
free day, like Saturday with us, and that the poor teacher, when 
he has dismissed his one hundred or more pupils, is by no means 
at the end of his day’s work, for “ generally the office of village 
schoolmaster is partly a church office ; in some cases the duties 
of sexton, choirmaster, and organist, have to be performed by 
8 Report, p. 23. 9 bid. 10 Jbid. p. 24. 
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him without addition to his salary.”™ Is it likely that these 
teachers do their work as well as ours? If they do, we had 
better allow our children to rest a little, and give our attention 
to poking up masters and mistresses. 

But nothing damps Mr. Arnold’s enthusiasm. Even when 
he mentions particular examples of badly appointed schools, 
such as a half-time school, where a master over sixty years of 
age taught 150 scholars, and another in which 48 children were 
divided into six classes under a single teacher, he informs us 
that, barring bad ventilation, “ what chiefly struck him was, not 
their deficiencies, but much rather the good instruction of the 
children.”!” We presume the word “instruction” is here used 
by a figure of metonymy, the effect being put for the cause. 
So it is all through, the excellencies of foreign systems are 
constantly striking him, their deficiencies never. This is still 
more observable when he passes from the intellectual to the 
moral effects of education. “ Again and again,” he exclaims, 
“T find written in my notes, ‘Zhe children human’? The 
fault of the teaching in our popular schools at home is, 
as I have often said, that it is so little formative ; it gives the 
children the power to read the newspapers, to write a letter, to 
cast accounts, and gives them a certain number of pieces of 
knowledge, but it does little to touch their nature for good.” ¥ 
“TI will say that in the especially humanizing and formative 
parts of the school work I have found in foreign schools a 
performance which surprised me, which would be pronounced 
good anywhere, and which I could not find in corresponding 
schools at home.” 

Lest our readers should be completely disheartened with 
these sad pronouncements, we here introduce some observations 
of Dr. Raydt, which may perhaps help to cheer up even 
Mr. Arnold. 

Dr. Raydt is a distinguished Oderlehrer, who recently in- 
spected our English schools on behalf of the German Govern- 
ment, and, in speaking of the “ character-building” effect of our 
instruction, he says: “ English teachers show great trust in their 
pupils, which is rewarded by the latter with truthfulness and 
openness, whilst German boys consider it shameful only in 
exceptional cases to tell lies to their teachers. ‘It is a question 
of honour for every pupil,’ says the ruler of the institution 
which I visited, ‘to behave as a gentleman.’ In his whole 
behaviour towards his teachers and his companions, he must strive 


1 Report, p. 21. 12 Jbid, p, 24. 13 Tbid, 4 Tbid, p. 14. 3 [bid 
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in the first place to be thoroughly upright and honourable, to 
tell the truth and fear nobody. His word will always be taken, 
To tell a lie is looked upon as the gravest breach of school 
discipline. Teachers will trust to their pupils, pupils to their 
teachers, and one pupil to another. This experience makes a 
deep impression on a German pedagogue.” 

A somewhat lurid light is here thrown on those never 
sufficiently repeated words, “ The children human.” Very human 
indeed they would seem to be, and, if we may trust common 
report in Germany, they carry their humanity with them into 
"after life. “It is said,” writes Mr. Arnold, “that two thirds of 
the working classes, in the best educated countries of Protestant 
Germany, are detached from the received religion.” The word 
“received,” might, we think, be fairly omitted. The two 
thirds alluded to have no religion. And hence, continues the 
Report, some people are inclined to infer that, so far at any 
rate as religion is concerned, German teaching is “a vain 
formality.” To this Mr. Arnold piously: “But may it not 
happen that chords are awakened by the Bible and hymns in 
German schools which remain a possession, even though the 
course of later life may carry the German adult far away from 
Lutheran dogma?” Of course it may, but of what use are 
chords? 

It may be well also to allay apprehension as to the com- 
parative intellectual inferiority of our schools. Not having had 
the advantage of a three months’ tour on the Continent, we 
hope for indulgence if our remarks here are somewhat meagre. 
Concerning Germany we have no facts, but the following extract 
is to the point: “ Boston, as everybody knows, is ‘the hub of 
the universe, and Berlin has been the centre for two generations 
of a system of national training which has made the Prussians 
the most thoroughly schooled people in the world. Yet it is from 
these two cities that we receive astounding accounts of the 
ignorance of the younger children in the elementary schools ; 
ignorance not of books, but of the world around them.”” 

Concerning France we know a little more. All the world 
has heard the clamour of her rulers about what they were going 
to do for education, yet how few there are who have noted this 
singular fact, that they churlishly keep in the background all the 
evidence of their success. This is a serious omission, especially 
at a time when there is considerable dissatisfaction in the 
country, caused by the expulsion of the Religious, which might 


16 Report, p. 14 17 Daily Telegraph, March 19, 1885. 
port, p J Srap 9 5 
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be, in some degree, mitigated, if returns were published showing 
marked improvement of schools under the new regime. That 
something should be said is all the more necessary, because it is 
even asserted, and nobody ventures to question it, that such 
schools as that of the Jesuits in the Rue des Postes, at Paris, 
were the most successful in France in preparing pupils for the 
Baccalaureate, and for admission into the great Government 
schools. Nay more, it is even whispered that jealousy was one 
of the active causes of their destruction. And yet, although within 
the last thirty years three voluminous books of statistics have 
been issued, signed by the Ministers of Public Instruction, MM. 
Bardoux and Duruy, they contain not a syllable about the relative 
numbers of youths presented and passed at the public examina- 
tions. However, although this modesty and reticence, under 
such peculiar circumstances, may seem suicidal, it is for us con- 
soling to this extent, that it leaves it yet to be proved that 
education in France is any better than in England. To be 
plain, the French Government, as we have before declared, dares 
not publish any statistics that would reveal the deplorable state 
of an education which has almost broken the backs of the tax- 
payers. How did the State schools stand in 1876? Certificates 
are given in France, at the conclusion of the primary course, 
without which it is impossible to obtain employment under 
Government, or admission into the Ecole polytechnique, or the 
naval or military schools. The proficiency of a schcol may 
therefore be judged of by the percentage of certificates obtained. 
The following table gives this percentage for lay and religious 
schools, in seventeen different towns : 
CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY ISSUED IN 1876: 


Town. State Schools. Voluntary Schools. 
Tourcoing ° ” ees 
St. Omer I 15 
Boulogne-sur-Mer I 22 
La Tour du Pin 2 10 
Lunéville 2 17 
Ambert " 2 23 
Mont-de Marsan 3 14 
Cahors... 3 19 
Bar-le-Duc 4 15 
Arras . 5 14 
Grenoble 5 30 
Annonay 6 33 
Beanne 9 68 
St. Etienne 10 87 
Ardéche II 60 
Reims ... + 16 as 
Sadne-et-Loire 15 a. 
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What, it may be asked, has all this to do with the question ? 
Why, it has this much to do with it. The present rulers of 
France have, we are assured, “a conviction that sound and full 
instruction is not and cannot be given by Religious.” But the 
most recent comparison between Religious and State schools 
shows the latter to be far away the worse, and therefore we 
may reasonably infer that we have no reason to suppose that 
English schools are being outstripped by them. 

The fact is that Mr. Arnold seems to have worn red 
spectacles all the time he was abroad, and consequently he 
saw all things couleur de rose. So it is too with many. of our 
educational doctrinaires. To their eyes everything abroad is 
excellent; home produce they scorn. These are the people 
who keep the country in a state of feverish excitement, under 
the impression that it is being left behind, that the average of 
attendance is not high enough, that subjects for examination 
are too few, that release from school is granted too easily, that 
staffs are not large enough, that the merit standard is too low; 
until parents are badgered beyond endurance, children fall 
victims to overpressure, and teachers are driven out of their 
wits. The sooner it is recognized that these agitators are 
suffering from hysteria, the better it will be for all concerned. 

Mr. Arnold has a section on the Status, Training, and 
Pensioning of Teachers. But here again, instead of producing 
data from each country, he picks out a solitary example and 
gives us that. Training, for instance, he illustrates from what 
he saw in Saxony and France only. Of the latter country he 
tells us that in the Training School boarding is pretty general ; 
board, lodging, and instruction are gratuitous ; the age of admis- 
sion is from fifteen to eighteen years ; candidates must produce 
a certificate of having passed the last examination in a primary 
school; they must engage to serve for two years; the course 
lasts three years, and includes reading, writing, French, elements 
of French literature, history, geography, “and so on,” religion 
being replaced by a republican salmagundi called “moral and 
civic instruction.” Vozla tout. The rest of his Report under 
this head is a religious disquisition, eked out with a rhapsody 
on Madame Feldberg, the superintendent of a girl’s Training 
School at Fontenay aux Roses, and M. Pécaut, the director of 
the same establishment. Of what particular use to us this bald 
notice can be we leave the reader to decide. Saxony takes up 
more space, but to little more purpose. Here, however, may 
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be seen a passage which shows how subtle is the genesis of 
Mr. Arnold’s ideas. Immediately in connection with an account 
of how examinations at Training Schools are conducted, he 
observes: “ Of a batch of ten students ... I observed that seven 
wore spectacles. But in general the students gave me the 
impression of being better and more fully educated than ours.” 8 
Why their superiority should be spoken of as being in spite of 
seven of them wearing spectacles, it is not easy to see. But 
equally unexpected sequences of ideas are not uncommon in 
this Report. 

Attendance was another heading of Mr. Arnold's instructions. 
We have already quoted him to the effect that in France extra- 
ordinary laxness prevails to a great extent. In Germany too, 
we have been told that nearly half the school population frequent 
schools in which school hours are in the inverse ratio to the 
number of children ; that, for instance, in one school which he 
visited, “the division of elder children, eighty-six in number, 
had three hours in the morning; the division of younger 
children, sixty-two in number, had two hours in the afternoon,” 
and, as an illustration of how stringent laws enforcing attend- 
ance are carried out, we are given an anecdote. Mr. Arnold, 
pointing to a passing villager and his boy, asked a magistrate 
in a Silesian village, “If that man was summoned and declared 
to you that he kept his boy from school because he was too 
poor to do without his labour, what would you say?” “I 
would remain silent,” was the answer.” Bearing all this in 
mind, we shall know more or less how to interpret his words, 
when he states that according to Saxon law every child has to 
attend school for eight years, that only in special and urgent 
cases, and, as a rule, not until the child’s fourteenth year is 
completed, and after seven years’ attendance, can a certificate 
of discharge be obtained, that “the parents’ wanting the child 
to go to work is not one of the wrgent cases,” and that this law, 
without going into details for each country, “will sufficiently 
serve to show how in general the law as to attending school... 
stands in each,” and how “what is done in foreign countries 
differs from what is done amongst ourselves.” Law is one thing, 
practice another, and we fancy that the conclusion drawn by 
most people will not be the one anticipated by Mr. Arnold, but 
that, all things considered, attendance in England is about as 
good as it is abroad, but that it is attained by a much more 

18 Report, p. 17. 9 bid, p. 23. ® Jhid. p. 22. 
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barbarous enforcement of a penal law. Indeed he _ himself 
informs us, almost in the same breath, that the Prussian Govern- 
ment, when promulgating the law as to school hours, directed 
the authorities “to respect the wishes of the localities in carrying 
the regulation into effect, as in general local habits and wishes 
are far more respected by the Prussian Government than we 
in England suppose. And it was found that the rural popu- 
lation greatly preferred the half-day school, as it is called, for 
all the children, because they had thus the elder children at 
their disposal for half the day.”* _ What would the fussy Jacks- 
in-office of our provincial School Boards think of that? Weare 
not advocating slip-shod discipline, nor pleading for drunkards 
and improvident spendthrifts; we are deprecating oppression. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are very important, but they 
are not all-important ; they are second to bread and butter, and 
we maintain that when a family is in straits, still more when it 
is reduced to starving-point in a time of depression, no authority 
on earth has even a shadow of a right to hinder parents keeping 
from school a child that can help them in their struggle by 
going to work, and in making this remark we are not striking 
at a phantom. 

There is one more point in the Report to which we wish to 
call attention, namely the Salaries and Pensions of teachers. 

In Hamburg, “where the standard and expense of life most 
resembles perhaps that of England,” the following scale of 
salaries is in vogue. 


Head Masters, £125, rising in ten years, by two quinquennial 
advances, to £175 all included. 

Teachers fully posted, £75, rising in the same way to £100. 

Assistant Teachers, a fixed salary of from £30 to £60. 

Mistresses, £40 to £50. 

Assistants, £20 to £30. 


In Prussia the average salary for a Master is £51 12s, 
besides house and fuel. In Berlin, however, a Head Master 
receives £175, an Ordinary Master £111 15s., an Assistant £60, 
and a Mistress £73 2s. 

In Bavaria the highest salary for a Master is £47 2s. 10d.,” 


21 Report, p. 23. 

2 We believe this is correct, but we cannot be positive, because the salary is 
paid partly by the Commune and partly by the State; and Mr. Arnold, while giving 
the amount from the latter source in the cases of masters of the second and third class, 
omits to give it for those of the first. 
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with an augmentation after ten years’ service, of £5 for each 
five years since he left the Training School. 

In France there are in Primary Schools four classes of 
masters and three of mistresses. Their salaries are as follows: 


MASTERS. MISTRESSES. 
ist Class £36. ist Class £28. 
2nd ,, 40. and ,; REP 
3rd_,, 44. 3rd_ sy, 36. 
ath -,, 48. 


Every teacher has to begin in the lowest class, and serve four 
years in each.” 

“In Hamburg, Berlin, and Paris,” says Mr. Arnold, “I found 
incomes of masters of popular schools reaching 4150, and 
exceeding it, but none, so far as I could learn, reaching £200 
a year.” *# 

With this compare our English tariff. In our Board Schools, 
in which only one-third of the school population is educated, 
there are, omitting all salaries below £100 a year, 


6010 Masters receiving from £100 to £150. 


1842 ” ” ” 15° 5) 200. 
714 ” ” ” 200 ”? 250. 
292 ” ” ” 250° ” 300. 
212 ” ” ” 300 upwards,”° 


People on the Continent live more frugally than in England, 
and living on the whole is cheaper. An allowance must therefore 
be made for this. Yet still, even if, as we are inclined to believe, 
education in England be as efficient as on the Continent, we 
are paying for it at a very high rate. But if, as Mr. Arnold 
maintains, education in England is far behind education abroad ; 
if, as he puts it, our masters teach but three subjects to thirteen, 
and for five days instead of six, for twenty hours instead of 
thirty-two a week, and for this are paid twice or three times as 
much as their rivals, then all we can say is that it is a scandalous 
shame, that our officials at Whitehall must be incapable spend- 
thrifts, and that the sooner we make a clean sweep the better. 
Teaching power ought to become cheaper the more widely 


% Report, p. 20, 21. 

4 Jbid. p. 21. 

*5 Blue Book, 1884-5, p. xxiv. Masters frequently make, in addition to their 
salaries, from £50 to £100 a year by teaching a class, once or twice a week, under 
the Department of Science and Art. 
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education spreads. Salaries ought to be going down instead 
of rising. There are thousands of educated Germans looking 
for employment amongst us. Let them tender for situations in 
our schools, and, as they are taught English already, we shall 
immediately have far more efficiency at a vastly more econo- 
mical price. But no; teachers on the Continent have pensions, 
therefore so must ours. Teachers on the Continent have 
nothing of the kind, in our meaning of the word. They have, 
as Mr. Arnold puts it, “retiring pensions, to establish which 
there is a deduction made from their salary.”** That is to say 
they are in a club. The hard-working and often underpaid 
teachers in our Voluntary Schools certainly deserve con- 
sideration, but to tell the truth, we have never been able to 
understand the piteous appeal, or rather the resolute demand, 
of Board School teachers for pensions, founded on the hardship 
of presiding in a comfortable well-aired school for four or say 
five hours a day, for five days out of six, with a month at 
Midsummer, a week or a fortnight at Christmas, and the same 
at Easter, and a salary varying from £100 to over £300 a year, 
except it be for the organization of a huge and resistless political 
and ultimately anti-religious engine. How many of our medical 
men, after investing a large capital in their profession, have to 
marry and keep up a respectable appearance on a less and a 
precarious income, which they must collect, diminished by many 
bad debts, and work for it incessantly, night as well as day! 
How many railway officials, who so courteously wait on us, and 
on whose vigilance our lives depend, have to starve in their 
boxes, or pine in an atrocious atmosphere like that of Baker 
Street Station, for ten hours a day at eighteen shillings a week ! 
Aye, how many of our poor “cabbys,” and omnibus drivers 
and conductors, are obliged to brave it out from morn till 
midnight, hail, rain, or snow! How many thousands of our 
labouring classes spend their lives in the bowels of the earth, 
never cheered by the sun’s light, never knowing the moment 
they may be buried alive or burnt to death, while toiling that 
we may sit comfortably round our cheerful hearths! And yet 
nobody thinks of providing pensions for these. Let us put it 
to the vote, and voices shall settle where our pensions shall 
begin. Besides, our teachers are not up to the mark. So at 
least says Mr. Arnold. Foreign teachers are far better; “their 
methods of teaching are more gradual, more natural, more 


%6 Report, p. 21. 
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rational.’*” “The higher one rises the more is the superiority of 
their instruction over ours visible.” Let these defects be first 
corrected. Talk about pensions afterwards, In the meantime 
the facts brought out in this discussion suggest an important 
question. If in foreign countries, where salaries are so small, 
and teachers have such large classes, the burden of free 
education is simply intolerable, and impossible to carry out 
except in isolated places, how would it be in England ? 

But we are dragging the subject out to a weary length. Let 
us point to a conclusion. By all means let us push on our 
schools, and make them as efficient as possible, but let us do it 
without quoting the example of foreign countries. We shall 
thus consult our own dignity, avoid making ourselves ridiculous, 
and produce something worthy of England’s ancient educational 


fame. 
JAMES F. SPLAINE, S.J. 


7 Report, p. 13. % bid, p. 14. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
“ HITHERTO everything had prospered with the rising mission, 
and all seemed prepared for the extension of the work by fresh 
foundations, when an event occurred which put a sudden check 
to further operations and deprived the missionaries in one short 
half hour of the fruit of the iabour and privations of many years. 

In the month of April, 1872, at a time when the harbour of 
Zanzibar was filled with vessels, which, laden with the rich 
products of the island, were awaiting the breath of the southern 
monsoon to waft them over to the shores of India, a terrible 
cyclone broke suddenly over the island, levelling to the ground 
both trees and houses and involving the whole of the crops in 
one common ruin. Enormous clouds of foam, raised up from 
the sea by the force of the tempest, were carried over the town, 
covering it with almost Egyptian darkness; whilst those who 
ventured from their falling houses to seek a place of safety, were 
lifted up into the air and scattered about like bits of straw with 
great loss both to life and limb. As to the vessels in the 
harbour, every ship save one, including the whole of the Sultan’s 
fleet and two hundred smaller craft, were driven ashore and 
dashed to pieces. 

In this awful calamity the buildings of the mission suffered 
greatly, but the inmates happily escaped without loss of life. 
As to the establishment at Bagamoyo, it became almost a total 
ruin. Out of fifty buildings erected on the mission ground four 
only remained standing, while the beautiful orange groves and 
cocoanut plantations were totally destroyed. Add to this the 
entire ruin of the crops, on which three hundred children with 
the whole community of religious, both priests and nuns, were 
dependent for support, and we shall have some idea of the scene 
of havoc and desolation which presented itself. Still the brave 
hearts of the missionaries did not fail them. “The Lord has 
given,” said they, “and the Lord has taken away. No matter; 
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God’s work will never perish.” And so they set to work, 
rebuilding their houses and re-planting their trees and re-sowing 
their crops, until that which had in a few moments been made a 
wilderness, became again by years of patient labour a prosperous 
and smiling settlement. Then did the good Fathers meditate 
once more about enlarging their sphere of action and fixing 
their outposts among the forests of the interior. Indeed a fresh 
settlement had now become a necessity, for notwithstanding their 
trials their work had not ceased to grow, and the Christian 
village planted on their territory and recruited from the 
marriages of their youths and maidens, had now reached its full 
development, forming a community of as many as fifty families. 
Thus it came to pass that the Fathers in the month of August, 
1877, set out once more on a journey of exploration. 

During the seven years that had elapsed since the visit of 
the missionaries to the kingdom of Ukami, many important 
events had happened, and a new era seemed to be opening in 
the history of this portion of the African continent. The 
valuable discoveries made by Dr. Livingston, and the great 
additional information gathered by the intrepid Stanley in his 
journey across the dark continent, had attracted the attention of 
travellers, missionaries and merchants of every nation. Accord- 
ingly numerous expeditions had been already organized with 
the view of opening out to science, commerce and missionary 
enterprise the thickly populated country of the interior, and 
bringing within comparatively easy reach of the coast the native 
tribes dwelling on the shores of the great inland lakes. Already 
an important undertaking was in progress under the direction of 
Mr. Price, a brother-in-law of Dr. Livingston, namely, the con- 
struction of a road to Lake Tanganyika, adapted to the transit 
of wagons drawn by oxen. It starts from a small port named 
Sadani, between thirty and forty miles north of Bagamoyo, and 
was intended to proceed by an almost direct course through the 
forests and across the mountain passes to Ujiji, an important 
commercial centre situated on the eastern shore of the Great 
Lake. It was along this route, then in active progress, that 
Fathers Horner, Baur and Brother Oscar determined to pursue 
their journey into the country of Usigua, inhabited by a gentle 
and hospitable negro race. Here they hoped to find among the 
mountain ranges not only a well disposed population, but also a 
fertile soil and a salubrious site for their intended settlement. 
Accordingly, leaving Bagamoyo on the Ist of August, they pro- 
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ceeded by sea to Sadani, where they organized their caravan, 
which consisted of thirty porters, each capable of carrying a 
bale of goods of from sixty to eighty pounds in weight. To 
economize labour the Fathers had borrowed some donkeys, 
but they were soon sent back in disgrace, as the lazy beasts 
were found to have an unfortunate propensity for lying down 
under their loads and positively refusing to rise until their 
burthens were removed. 

The country through which the travellers passed was for the 
most part covered with forests, interspersed with plains clothed 

“with luxuriant vegetation and bearing rich crops of maize, 
beans, sweet potatoes, cucumber, sugar-cane, &c. The natives 
possess also abundance of sheep, cattle and goats, whilst the 
forests are the abode of wild game and savage beasts of every 
description. Though of a gentle and peaceful disposition, the 
Wasigua are ever on their guard against human invaders, their 
villages being surrounded by a strong stockade of thorny hedges, 
the only entrance through which is by a gate in the form of a 
portcullis that is lowered at night. The chief of one of these 
settlements, Semagombé by name, received the Fathers with 
great kindness and hospitality. His generosity was requited. 
Upon his complaining that a malicious fefo had entered his 
stomach and was tormenting his interior, Brother Oscar 
explained to him that the evil spirit would have no power to 
harm him if he wore about. him a blessed medal or some other 
pious object. He listened with attention, but still continued to 
cry out, whereupon Father Baur, perceiving the true state of the 
case, administered to him a strong purgative pill, and had the 
satisfaction next morning of hearing that the devil had departed 
from him during the night. 

After ten days’ march they arrived at the Wami, a beautiful 
river flowing through verdant meadows or groves of tamarind 
and palm-trees, the branches of which were peopled with flocks 
of birds of many different species and the most gorgeous 
plumage. The inhabitants of this district, having never before 
beheld a white man, fled as fast as their legs would carry them, 
but they soon recovered their presence of mind and returned to 
gaze upon the curious strangers. Here Father Baur ran a 
narrow risk of his life, for, while he was employed in taking a 
photographic view of the river banks, an enormous crocodile 
rushed from the water to devour him. Fortunately Brother 

Oscar perceived the danger, and, laying hold of his rifle, sent a 
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bullet through the head of the monster, who returned to the 
water to die. The missionary escaped unhurt, but with the loss 
of a few shreds of his well-worn cassock. 

On the 14th of August the Fathers arrived at Mhonda, 
a village of the Wasigua, situated among the mountains of 
Nguru. Here, after due deliberation, they determined to fix the 
site of their future settlement. The simple and laborious habits 
of these negro mountaineers, their purity of morals, and amiable 
disposition, held out to the Fathers every hope of success in 
their missionary labours, while on the other hand the fertility of 
the soil and its elevated situation left nothing to be desired in 
regard to the health and future provision of the little colony. 
A plot of ground having been readily granted by the chiefs for 
the new establishment, the mission was inaugurated during the 
month of November following, at which time Father Wenger 
and Brother Oscar took formal possession of the allotment and 
commenced the erection of church and presbytery. In this they 
were cordially assisted by Gosso, the village chieftain, who 
showed himself throughout a warm and faithful friend to the 
mission. At the same time a band of youths, who had accom- 
panied them from Bagamoyo, were actively employed in the 
erection of the huts which, with a corresponding plot of ground, 
they were to call their own when, after a second journey to the 
coast, they had brought up their chosen brides to their mountain 
home. For here, as in all their future settlements, the formation 
of a Christian village was an essential part of the plan proposed 
by the missionaries, who thereby not only provided a safe and 
advantageous opening for the youths and maidens of their 
orphanage, but set at once before the eyes of the pagan natives 
a beautiful and attractive model of Catholic and civilized life. 
The buildings being at length completed, the little chapel, which 
was dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, was opened with 
great solemnity on June 29th, 1879, amid a dense concourse of 
the natives. The joy of the event was somewhat marred by the 
absence of the Very Rev. Father Horner, who, ordered to Europe 
for the benefit of his health, had already started on his distant 
voyage. The venerable missionary did not long survive his 
journey and died at Cannes in the course of the following 
spring, worn out by diseases brought on by his unceasing 
labours and the deleterious effects of the African climate. 

During the interval which elapsed between the death of 
Father Horner and the elevation of Father de Courmont to the 
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dignity of first Vicar Apostolic of Zanguebar, which took place 
three years later, the mission continued to flourish and make 
further advances under the able direction of Father Baur, who 
succeeded the late superior in his office of Vice Prefect Apostolic. 
His first anxiety was the foundation of an intermediate station, 
which would facilitate the communications of the missionaries 
between Mhonda and the coast, and provide a fresh outlet for 
the disposal of their numerous frotégés. With the view of 
selecting a favourable site for the accomplishment of this object, 
Fathers Baur and Machen set out from Bagamoyo in the month 
of March, 1880, directing their course northwards to the country 
of Udoé. 

Having crossed the River Kingani, the two Fathers, leaving 
on their left the ordinary caravan route to the interior, plunged 
boldly into the midst of the Wadoé, whose country, bounded on 
the north by the River Wami, on the east by the ocean, and on 
the west by the kingdoms of Ukueré and Ukami, had never yet 
been penetrated by any European. Nor can this be wondered 
at, seeing that the inhabitants are undoubtedly cannibals, a fact 
which has armed against them the hands of all their neighbours, 
and made their name one of terror and reproach amongst their 
negro brethren. Some twenty years ago, the Sultan of Zan- 
guebar, aroused by the fame of their misdeeds, proclaimed 
against them a war of extermination, but, though their crops 
were pillaged, their villages burnt to the ground, and thousands 
of the inhabitants sold as slaves in the markets of Zanzibar, it 
was found impossible to uproot them from their native forests, 
and they were at length left in peace to the society of the 
innumerable wild beasts which infest their country and the 
undisturbed practice of their barbarous customs. And yet the 
enormity of the latter has no doubt been exaggerated by the 
terrors of their neighbours, for it cannot be said that human 
flesh is an ordinary article of food amongst them, or that they 
are ever guilty of preying upon their fellow-tribesmen. It is 
only upon certain state occasions, such as the death of their 
mwerés, or principal chieftains, and the election of their suc- 
cessors:that they indulge in these inhuman orgies. To provide 
for these entertainments, a raid is made upon their immediate 
neighbours, or they are waylaid in the paths of the forests until 
the required number of victims is complete. It is said that the 
inhabitants of Ukami are in special request on these occasions, 
their flesh being considered by the Wadoean connoisseurs to 
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possess a peculiar delicacy of flavour. As to the travellers, they 
were in no way molested, though the suggestive remarks of the 
natives on the plump appearance of some of their followers often 
caused the latter to tremble in their skins. 

The people of Udoé are a fine athletic race, devoted to the 
care of their numerous flocks of sheep and goats and to the 
cultivation of their fields which produce abundant crops of maize, 
millet, potatoes and manioc. Their huts, which are collected 
in stockaded villages after the manner of the Wakami, bear a 
close resemblance to large haycocks being constructed in the 
self-same form and of no other material than dry grass and reeds. 
Besides the practice of cannibalism, many other savage and 
barbarous customs prevail amongst them. Upon the death of 
any of their principal chieftains several women are interred with 
the deceased to act as his servants in a future state. Meanwhile, 
the assembled multitude devote themselves to feasting and danc- 
ing, quaffing the blood of their murdered victims in human skulls. 
Robberies and many other crimes are punished by death, and 
the miserable wretches, designed by the sorcerer as the cause of 
any mishap, are burnt alive in the midst of general rejoicing. 
As to the children who are born on an unlucky day or with any 
corporal defect, they are thrown among the brushwood where 
they become the prey of the wild beasts. 

Notwithstanding these barbarities or, rather, moved with 
greater pity on account of them, the Fathers earnestly sought 
permission from several of the Wadoé chiefs to form a settle- 
ment amongst them, but they everywhere met with a prompt 
and decided refusal. Probably the natives felt conscious that 
the practice of cannibalism was incompatible with the resi- 
dence of Europeans in their midst and more especially with 
that of the missionaries, whose reputation for universal charity 
was already spread throughout the land. Deeply grieved at 
their rejection by a people, whose energetic disposition and 
many natural good qualities promised to supply the material for 
the formation of excellent Christians, the Fathers pursued their 
journey northwards, and crossing the River Wami, entered the 
territory of Usigua. 

Before setting out from Bagamoyo, the missionaries had 
placed their intended journey in a special manner under the 
guidance and protection of St. Joseph, promising on their part 
to dedicate in his honour the future mission. But hitherto no 
answer had been given to their prayer. The disheartening 
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disappointments which they had experienced in Udoé were 
renewed in the country of Usigua, and they wandered about 
from village to village, from chieftain to chieftain, without 
meeting with any acceptance of their proposal. Meanwhile 
their time and resources were becoming exhausted, and it 
seemed as if they would be compelled to return to Bagamoyo 
without accomplishing the object of their journey. The good 
Fathers did not, however, for a moment lose courage or abandon 
their confidence in the protecting care of St.Joseph. On quitting 
Udoé, they had already exclaimed, “You, O great St. Joseph 
are our guide. For the glory of your Divine Foster-Son you 
must point out to us the spot chosen by God in His merciful 
designs for the salvation of these poor souls. Do as you please, 
but we will not return until the site is selected and every thing 
is prepared for the establishment of a mission.” 

At length upon the Wednesday of Holy Week they arrived 
at the village of Mandera, which is governed by a chieftain 
called Kingarou, surnamed the Serpent Faced, to distinguish 
him from the powerful monarch of Ukami. Upon approaching 
his residence, they were met by Kingarou himself who, on 
perceiving the Fathers, started back with an exclamation of 
surprise, and stood gazing at them with fixed attention. At 
length he opened his mouth: “ Listen,” said he, “listen to my 
words. Last night, I know not whether I was asleep or awake, 
I saw before me a beautiful old man who touched me as if to 
awaken me, and thus addressed me : ‘ Kingarou, behold here are 
two white men who are about to arrive in your village with a 
few attendants. Receive them well and grant them all that 
they ask.’ And it is you two, the very same men, you, and you 
also, whom I then saw before me. Oh, how has this come to 
pass ?” 

And without giving them time to speak, he called the people 
of the village and cried out, “ See here are the two white men 
whom I saw last night along with the good old man, and about 
whom I told you when I woke in the morning. See here they 
are.” 

The villagers gazed on the strangers with a stupefied air, but 
the latter at once penetrated the mystery. St. Joseph had been 
working for them, and their hearts overflowed with gratitude 
and confidence in his future protection. 

The general emotion being somewhat calmed, Father Baur 
acquainted Kingarou with the object of their journey, and 
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begged him to make over to them a suitable site for a settle- 
ment on his territory. “All that I have is yours,” said the 
chieftain ; “my house is yours, my fields are yours, my people 
are your own. Choose what you please and stay with me.” 
The Fathers did in fact accept his generous hospitality for the 
next eight days, during which they celebrated the feast of 
Easter. Kingarou, on his part, did not know how to do enough 
to please them. He lodged them in one of his houses, furnished 
them with sheep and fowl, rice and bananas in abundance, and 
conducted them everywhere to point out to them the most 
favourable spots for their selection. In a word, he lavished on 
them every mark of sympathy and respect. 

The site for the future mission being at length determined, 
the good chieftain escorted the missionaries on their return as 
far as the limits of Udoé, and after a few weeks came down 
himself to Bagamoyo with a numerous band of porters to 
conduct the Fathers to their new home and convey their baggage. 
Great was the enthusiasm of the inhabitants on the arrival of 
the caravan. Young and old flocked in crowds from the sur- 
rounding country to welcome the white men, and it was amid 
an indescribable confusion of joyous greetings, firing of guns, 
and enthusiastic howlings, that the Fathers and Brothers with 
a chosen band of their orphans were received into the village of 
Mandera. 

No sooner were the public rejoicings brought to a close, than 
the missionaries with their young workmen took possession of 
their allotment, and set about the necessary constructions. 
These they prosecuted with such zeal and perseverance that, 
when in the following year they were visited by Father Baur, 
he found already established a chapel, built of galvanized iron 
plates, a convenient house capable of accommodating three or 
four missionaries, two store-houses of brick, and twenty cottages 
inhabited by young Catholic couples. Below the buildings 
stretched a productive garden watered by a running stream, 
whilst each family had already their own little flock of goats 
and sheep, to say nothing of an abundance of poultry of various 
kinds. Truly had St. Joseph already shown himself a powerful 
protector and a plentiful provider to his own mission of 
Mandera. 

Since that time the mission of St. Joseph has continued 
steadily to prosper and increase, aithough the Fathers have not 
been without their share of trials, and have had many difficulties 
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to encounter, arising principally from the superstitious preju- 
dices of the natives. In visiting the neighbouring villages the 
missionaries were particularly struck with the small number of 
children who were to be seen about the huts, and they soon 
ascertained, notwithstanding the persistent efforts of the Wasigua 
to conceal the fact, that infanticide prevailed among them to 
a terrible extent, and that the greater portion of the new-born 
infants perished by violence on the day of their birth. Struck 
with horror at the discovery, the Fathers earnestly implored the 
parents to abandon so barbarous a practice, or at any rate to 
bring to the mission-house the unfortunate children condemned 
by their mgangas. Finding that both their arguments and 
entreaties were unheeded, or rather that no one dared to be the 
first to act in opposition to the customs of their tribe, the mis- 
sionaries at length determined to convoke a massa, or assembly 
of all the principal chieftains, in which the matter could be fully 
discussed and a common resolution taken on the subject. 
Invitations were accordingly issued for an early date, and about 
thirty of the leading chieftains of the district met together at the 
mission-house to consider the proposals of the Fathers. After 
a discussion of some hours, it was agreed by all that in the case 
of children condemned on account of irregular teething, they 
should be given up to the missionaries. As to those who were 
born on unlucky days or under other unfavourable auspices, 
it was, they declared, absolutely forbidden to transgress the 
custom of their ancestors which condemned them to be exposed 
or strangled, nor could they depart from the established rule 
without exposing themselves to death or other serious evils. 
Though the Fathers were deeply grieved at the scanty success 
of their efforts, they were nevertheless grateful for what was 
granted, and continued to strive as far as possible to open by 
Baptism the gate of Heaven to those poor children whose bodily 
life they were unable to preserve. Meanwhile, they trusted by 
the work of patient instruction gradually to undermine the 
superstitious prejudices of the natives, and obtain at a not 
distant date a more favourable reception for their proposals. 
Among the material difficulties which attend the steps of the 
missionary in the Equatorial regions, are the terrible hurricanes 
which from time to time sweep over the country, destroying 
often in a few minutes the fruit of many years of labour. In the 
month of February, 1885, a catastrophe similar to what they 
had already experienced at Bagamoyo befell the Fathers at 
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Mandera. In ashort half hour their little church with all its 
cherished ornaments, was reduced by the violence of the tempest 
to a heap of ruins, whilst at the same moment the presbytery 
and many of the other buildings were stripped of their roofs, 
and rendered uninhabitable. On the following day the country 
around presented the appearance of a wilderness, covered with 
the trunks of fallen trees, and the dédris of ruined habitations, 
The courage of the Fathers and their confidence in their holy 
patron did not, however, fail them, and they have already been 
successful in repairing the damage caused by the hurricane and 
restoring the mission of Mandera to its former state of pros- 
perity. 

The arrival of a fresh band of missionaries from Europe 
enabled the Fathers in the year 1882 to undertake a fresh 
foundation in the same country of Usigua. It was determined 
on this occasion to push their outposts further to the westward 
and take up an advanced position on the principal caravan route 
to the interior. By this means they would be able not only to 
establish a fresh missionary centre at a most important point of 
the district committed to their charge, but also to render 
essential services to the numerous bands of Algerian Fathers 
already pressing forwards to the missions of Nyanza and 
Tanganyika. The spot selected for their undertaking was the 
town of Mrogoro, situated at the foot of the Uruguru mountains, 
and at the distance of about twelve days’ journey from the 
coast. Already in the course of a previous expedition had 
Father Baur obtained a ready permission from Simba-Mwéné 
(the Lioness Sovereign), Queen of Usigua, to establish a settle- 
ment in the above-named district, which possesses a soil of 
extraordinary fertility, and is in other ways admirably adapted 
for the purpose of an agricultural colony. 

Setting out accordingly from Bagamoyo in the month of 
November, 1882, Father Charles Gomminginger and Brother 
Zeno, to whom the work of the new foundation had been 
intrusted, after a prosperous journey through Ukueré and 
Ukami, arrived with their adopted children and a numerous 
band of porters at the town of Mrogoro. Here they took up 
their temporary abode in a royal hut of considerable size which 
was kindly placed at their disposal by the chief Kingo, a brother 
of the reigning Queen, but they were considerably disappointed 
at meeting with a determined opposition to their settlement in 
a quarter where it was least expected. This was on the part of 
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Mwana Gomera, the royal consort, who, though divorced from 
the Queen, exercises a powerful influence throughout her 
dominions. Residing as he does in the neighbourhood of 
Mrogoro, the Fathers on their arrival lost no time in despatch- 
ing an embassy to him to secure his favour for their under- 
taking. To their surprise they met with a peremptory refusal, 
their letters were returned unread, and they were requested to 
quit the country. As Gomera evidently disregarded the wishes 
of the Queen and set her authority at defiance, the Fathers 
were placed in a dilemma from which they saw no other means 
of escape save an appeal to their kind protector the Sultan Said 
Bargash, whose Suzerainty is generally acknowledged by the 
petty monarchs of the interior. Accordingly Father Baur, who 
had accompanied the expedition, despatched in all haste a 
courier to Zanzibar to expose their difficulty to the Sultan and 
implore the favour of his protection. Meanwhile, though 
prostrate with fever, and suffering greatly from the torrents of 
rain which easily penetrated the dilapidated roof of their palatial 
residence, they devoted themselves, as best they could, to the 
study of the habits and customs of the inhabitants, while 
awaiting with great anxiety the return of their messenger. 
The result of his mission was highly satisfactory. In a 
courteous epistle the Fathers were earnestly recommended by 
the Sultan to the protecting care of Gomera, and, while the 
latter was politely told that every respect and attention shown 
to the missionaries would be esteemed by Said Bargash as 
rendered to his own person, it was likewise clearly intimated 
that any opposition or injury offered to them would be con- 
sidered in the same light and avenged accordingly. Nothing 
further was needed to render the surly chieftain profuse in his 
apologies and lavish in his friendly professions. If the Fathers, 
said he, wished to choose a site and erect their dwellings on 
the fertile slopes of the mountain, he was ready to carry them 
there upon his back. Without putting his friendship to so severe 
a test, the missionaries, after ministering to his wounded feelings 
a soothing application of presents and gracious speeches, 
proceeded without delay to install themselves in a charming 
valley which they discovered among the hills at a short distance 
from the town. 

In a short time [writes Father Le Roy], in this spot set apart by 
Divine Providence, there arose two temporary huts constructed of 
branches and covered with long grass; the one served as a dormitory 
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for our young Christians, and in the other, side by side with our pro- 
visions, bales of goods, working tools and cooking utensils, were 
stretched the camp beds of the missionaries. A little enclosure had 
been made to secure our sheep and goats, another for our poultry, and 
a third for our dogs. By degrees a portion of the surrounding land was 
cleared and planted with maize, potatoes, haricots, and a few bananas, 
Meanwhile, a presbytery of larger dimensions and more solid con- 
struction was gradually rising. It was a real pleasure to behold every 
one actively employed, some tilling the soil, others cutting wood, others 
preparing food, &c. ; all was full of life. 

In the morning we rose at five, and Mass was said in the open air 
or under the cover of a tent. In the evening our young workmen 
gathered round their large fires, humming the airs of our sacred 
canticles, whilst the missionaries seated at the entrance of their hut, 
a genuine Robinson Crusoe erection, recounted to each other their 
impressions of the day, their deceptions, their discoveries, and their 
hopes. A lamp, attached to the branch of a tree, hung suspended 
above our heads, and round about where it shed its light, the grass- 
hoppers chirped their shrill notes, the night moths fluttered and 
scorched their wings, and a thousand other insects came buzzing 
about the fatal flame. Before us stretched the forest where the trees 
assumed in the darkness fantastic shapes, and close beside us rose the 
monotonous roar of the mountain torrent. At times one might hear 
also the roar of the lion resounding through the depths of the forest, 
but the animal put in an appearance on one occasion only. 

It was at evening. Our goats had just started on one of those 
sentimental or vagabond excursions in which they so much delight ; it 
might have proved fatal to themselves, at any rate it was not en régle 
We issued forth at once to recall the wanderers, but Father Gom- 
minginger had hardly made a few steps when suddenly a tail was 
erected above the tall grass, a deep growl was heard, and with one 
bound a huge animal sprang away from before him. It was a lion 
carrying between his jaws a wild boar, which he held with the same 
graceful ease with which a cat bears a mouse between her teeth. The 
Father had a walking-stick in his hand, but under the circumstances it 
was hardly sufficient. 

The hyena was more familiar with us, and frequently curiosity or 
hunger brought him to our abode, where he cleared away the remains of 
our evening meal. The discharge of a gun was sufficient to put him to 
flight.} 


The graphic descriptions and charming sketches from the 
pen and pencil of the same missionary, which have appeared in 
the Missions Catholiques, have rendered the Mission of Mrogoro 
a subject of extreme interest to the readers of that edifying 


periodical. 
1 Les Missions Catholiques for 1884, p. 103. 
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Already under the energetic direction of Father Gom- 
minginger had the necessary constructions been brought to 
completion, numerous young couples settled upon suitable 
allotments, and the magazines stored with the abundant 
fruits of their daily toil, when in the month of October, 
1884, a series of terrible disasters fell upon the rising settle- 
ment. In a few minutes the church, the presbytery, the 
storehouses with all their valuable contents, were reduced by 
an accidental conflagration to a heap of ruins, and the members 
of the colony left in a state of utter destitution both as regards 
food and other resources. Happily the misfortune was some- 
what mitigated by the timely arrival of the new Vicar Apostolic, 
Mer.de Courmont, who was at that time engaged in making 
the first visitation of the missions of his diocese. Travelling 
with a numerous caravan laden with the stores intended for the 
establishment of a fresh foundation, he was able to supply the 
most pressing wants of his afflicted children, and left them a few 
days later animated with fresh courage and already engaged 
in the work of restoration. Shortly after his departure a fresh 
calamity befell them in the death of the zealous lay-brother, 
who was Father Gomminginger’s sole companion and assistant 
in the work of the mission. He was carried off by a violent 
attack of fever, brought on by the terrible shock of the late 
disaster and the over exertion to which he had been subjected 
on that occasion. But another trial was still in store for the 
afflicted missionary. His little flock of goats and sheep, 
numbering about thirty, had escaped injury on the night of 
the fire, and were in fact almost the sole resource now left to 
the colony. Shortly afterwards, however, in the dead of the 
night, the penfold in which they were confined was invaded by 
a tiger, which slaughtered the whole flock by tearing open their 
throats and, after gorging himself with their blood, retired in 
safety to the neighbouring forest. In the midst of these 
repeated disasters, which remind us of the trials of Job, the 
good priest never lost his confidence in Divine Providence 
and the powerful protection of the Immaculate Virgin, the 
Patroness of the infant mission. Let us pray that God may 
restore to it seven-fold its former prosperity, and assist its 
future progress by His abundant blessings ! 

We have mentioned above that Mgr. de Courmont had 
determined upon the erection of a fresh station, to form 
another outlet for the settlement of their negro children and 
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a new centre for the propagation of the faith among the natives. 
This was happily accomplished before his return to the mother- 
house of Bagamoyo. The site selected was in the kingdom of 
Ukami on the banks of the River Ruvu, one of the principal 
affluents of the Kingani. An extensive and fertile tract of land 
was gladly ceded to the missionaries by the local chieftains, who 
assembled in common council to deliberate upon the reception 
which was to be given to the strangers. The harmony of the 
proceedings was indeed somewhat disturbed by a violent alter- 
cation which arose between two of the principal chiefs with 
regard to the ownership of the land in question, but as both 
were equally desirous of ceding it to the Fathers and only 
sought to assert their rights of donation, the affair was at 
length adjusted. Fathers Muret and Acheul at once entered 
into possession, and his lordship had the satisfaction on parting 
with them of seeing them busily employed with their band of 
young negroes in the preliminary work of clearing the soil and 
erecting temporary habitations. Though yet in its first infancy, 
the Mission of Tunungu was already inaugurated and added to 
its three sisters, Mhonda, Mandera, and Mrogoro. 

In taking leave of the zealous missionaries of Zanguebar, we 
may remark that their work, though it may not appear rapid as 
regards the number of foundations, has been sure and solid, 
while at the same time it has been carried out in the face of 
serious difficulties and disasters, at an enormous outlay, and 
with a great sacrifice of life, owing principally to the malarious 
fevers which infest these regions. And if we may look in vain 
for the overflowing congregations of adult converts which are to 
be met with in many of our Eastern missions, it is a fact easily 
to be acccunted for by the material bent of the negro character 
and deeply rooted superstitions of Fetichism which infect their 
national customs and enter into the most trivial affairs of their 
daily life. On the other hand we witness the beautiful spectacle 
of model Catholic villages, scattered here and there in the midst 
of pagan surroundings and peopled already with hundreds of 
families, the heads of which, both father and mother, have been 
thoroughly instructed in the truths of religion and trained to the 
virtues and practices of Christian life under the care of fervent 
priests and devoted nuns. Finally, whoever visits the flourishing 
orphanages at Bagamoyo and Zanzibar, the happy abodes of five 
or six hundred negro children, will there behold the germ of 
many similar centres of Catholic truth which will one day be 
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planted throughout the land, and become a powerful means, not 
only of dispelling the dark clouds of superstition, but also of 
bringing home to the untutored minds of the natives the happy 
fruits, both moral and material, which spring from the knowledge 
of the one true God and the faithful observance of His holy law. 


Since the above notes were written, events of the highest 
importance have occurred in the kingdom of Zanguebar, which 
are likely to prove of vital interest to the missions established 
in the interior by the Fathers from Bagamoyo. The vast 
provinces of Usagara, Ukutu, Ukami, Usigua, and Nguru, have, 
by one stroke of the pen, been annexed to the German Empire, 
and the authority of the Emperor, William the First, substituted 
for that of the Sultan, Said Bargash. 

It may appear unaccountable to our readers that a district 
so immense, comprehending at a rough calculation fifteen thou- 
sand square miles of territory, which has always been regarded 
as a portion of the empire of a well known and respected 
African potentate, should be suddenly and without apparent 
cause detached from his dominions and transferred to an 
European monarch who could have no possible right to its 
sovereignty. Their astonishment will be greater when they 
learn that this mighty revolution was effected without a drop of 
bloodshed, and without any public protest on the part of other 
rival monarchs. We will. endeavour, as far as our space will 
allow, to elucidate this mystery. 

That the suzerainty of the Sultan of Zanzibar was uniformly 
asserted by him, and widely acknowledged by the petty sultans 
of the negro race dwelling between the eastern shores of Africa 
and the Equatorial Lakes, is evident from the concurrent 
testimony of European travellers and Catholic missionaries. 
But all agree that the further you receded from the coast, the 
more undefined became the limits of his authority, and the more 
unwilling were the local chieftains to admit his claims to their 
allegiance. Now it happened some twenty years ago, that the 
late Sultan, Said Meggid, being called upon by the German 
Government to indemnify a subject of the empire for certain 
outrages which he had suffered from the natives, sought in an 
evil hour to extricate himself from his embarrassment by 
asserting that his authority was not effective for the protection 
of strangers beyond the distance of a few miles from the coast. 
This unfortunate admission, imprudently committed to writing, 
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was carefully pigeon-holed in the German Foreign Office ; and 
has lately been produced at a time when its importance in 
rebutting the claims of Said Bargash can hardly be over esti- 
mated. Great as was the simplicity of the late Sultan in his 
dealings with the astute diplomatists of Berlin, it has found its 
equal in his successor. The latter, in A.D. 1874, being anxious 
to secure a counterpoise to the influence of England, which had 
recently been somewhat rudely asserted for the suppression 
of the slave trade, made overtures to the German consul with 
the view of obtaining a closer alliance with his Government. 
By the advice of the Consul a letter was drawn up and 
forwarded to headquarters, in which the Sultan appears to have 
actually committed himself to a request for a German Protec- 
torate. The time, however, had not yet come when Germany 
felt herself at liberty to take any active measure in that direc- 
tion, and the valuable document was permitted to slumber for 
ten years upon the official shelves. 

At length the moment arrived when Germany, bent upon 
vast schemes of colonization, cast her eyes in the direction of 
Zanguebar, and determined to avail herself of the above named 
papers to secure, not a mere barren protectorate, but the actual 
sovereignty of the rich and fertile provinces traversed by the 
great caravan route leading from the sea coast into the interior. 
Events became now rapidly precipitated. Towards the close of 
A.D. 1884, four travellers from Berlin arrived at Zanzibar, who 
directed their course to the interior, and entered into negotiations 
with some native chieftains for the transfer of certain lands toa 
German company established for the purpose of colonization. 
A few weeks later it was officially announced to Said Bargash, 
that the Emperor of Germany had recognized as a portion of 
the empire and taken under his protection all the lands acquired 
by the aforesaid company, and situated to the west of the 
Sultan’s dominions. A few more weeks having elapsed, it was 
further intimated that the lands assumed into the empire con- 
sisted of the provinces of Usagara, Ukutu, Ukami, Usigua, and 
Nguru. In vain did Said Bargash assert his vested rights and 
protest against the injustice done to him. He was at once 
reminded of the words of his predecessor, and informed that an 
authority ineffective to redress grievances, could not be con- 
sidered to have any existence. Finally, to bring matters to a 
prompt conclusion, a German frigate was despatched to 
Zanzibar and anchored in front of the Sultan’s palace, an 
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ultimatum being at once presented to the unfortunate monarch, 
demanding his immediate recognition of the claims of Germany 
and the withdrawal of his troops from the disputed territory. 
The sacrifice was a painful one, but it was inevitable. England, 
fully engaged in Egypt, was not likely to intervene. France was 
still less to be expected to embroil herself in a fresh quarrel with 
her victorious enemy. The Sultan, like a true son of Mahomet, 
bowed his head to the inevitable decree of fate, and in a 
moment, as it were, by the wand of a magician, a new Germany, 
larger in extent than several of the European states, arose in 
the midst of the African forests. By virtue of further negotia- 
tions the use of a port, Dari Salama, has been granted to 
Germany, the coast line for the distance of ten or twelve miles 
inland remaining still attached to the Sultan’s dominions. 

The above episode, though sensational, is veracious. But 
history repeats herself. We certainly remember to have read in 
early youth of similar facts. It was in the chronicles of the 
lion and wolf families as recorded by AEsop. 


1 See letters of Mgr. de Courmont, Vicar-Apostolic of Zanguebar in Les Missions 


Catholiques. August, 1886. 























The League of North and South. 


——— 


IT is to be regretted that so little is known in England 
about the political history of Ireland. For this may be one 
reason why we sometimes hear Englishmen speak on the Irish 
question as if they were constitutionally unable either to arrive 
at a just opinion about it, or even to understand its most 
elementary bearings. Therefore we heartily welcome and 
strongly recommend to our readers the above contribution to 
the subject by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. The history of the 
Tenant League is not only a trustworthy account of an important 
series of events, but it is told by one who may be truly said to 
have helped largely in making the history which he tells, and 
we need scarcely add that it is told interestingly and well. We 
feel bound, however, to add that Sir Charles Duffy seems to 
have had a personal, quite as much as a historical, purpose in 
view. We do not find fault with this. We think it quite proper 
that he should wish to give or to republish replies to attacks 
made upon him a generation ago, and should seek to put him- 
self before his countrymen in his true light, as the real inventor 
of a policy—the policy of parliamentary independence—which 
late events have made so popular among them. We merely 
remark that the work might be called in some sense an Afologia 
pro vité sud, an aspect of it which does not appear on the title- 
page. Nor is it quite explained in the Preface, which takes the 
form of a gentle remonstrance, addressed to Mr. Justin M’Carthy. 
Some readers may, however, think that the autobiographical 
aim of the author adds a special zest to the narrative, and, 
though the statement is necessarily an ex parte one, we believe it 
may be considered reasonably fair. We affirm this, because we 
observe a constant reference to documents, and to facts which 
must be still within the memory of living persons. 

It could hardly be questioned that the rise and fall of the 


1 The League of North and South, An Episode in Irish History, 1850—1854. 
By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. London: Chapman and Hall, 1886. 
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Tenant League were important events in the history of Irish 
politics. After the state trials in 1849, the Repeal movement 
was practically defunct. The famine had left its permanent 
mark on the population, and the Encumbered Estates Act, 
instead of mitigating, as its framers hoped, had tended uniformly 
to aggravate the prevailing misery. Both in 1848 and in 1850, 
fresh legislation had been proposed in Parliament, which was 
believed to threaten the privilege known as the Ulster tenant- 
right, or the right of a tenant to sell to a dond fide purchaser his 
interest in his farm at the market value. The proposal had 
raised, therefore, a storm of opposition in the North, and had 
resulted in the creation of an association to oppose the Bills 
and maintain the Ulster right. In addition to this, there existed 
in the South the germ of a similar movement. The Catholic 
curates in Callan, co. Kilkenny, then a centre of extreme de- 
pression, had organized the farmers for the purpose of local 
defence against unjust encroachments. This union had taken 
the name of the Callan Tenants’ Protection Society, and specified 
as its objects fair rent, tenant rights, and employment. 

This conjuncture of affairs was most favourable to a new 
land agitation throughout Ireland. Accordingly, Mr. Gavan 
Duffy, Frederick Lucas, and Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Gray, 
proposed to Dr. McKnight, the head of the Ulster Association, 
to join them in calling a conference to decide upon common 
action. The suggestion was readily accepted and acted upon. 
The Conference met at the Royal Exchange, Dublin, the requi- 
sition having been signed by nine leading men, including the 
Lord Mayor and a son of Daniel O’Connell. It consisted of 
three hundred persons, and was presided over by Dr. McKnight, 
in place of Sharman Crawford, who could not attend. It was a 
great success, and inspired much enthusiasm. Sir Charles Duffy 
naturally speaks of it in terms of pride. 


I have seen deliberative assemblies in free countries from the 
Thames to the Arno, and from the German to the Pacific Ocean, but I 
am persuaded that the picked men of the Tenants’ Conference would 
match any of them in practical ability and debating power. It was an 
authentic Parliament of Ireland as far as the assent of the people can 
make one, and in the fundamental fact of representing the whole people. 
Reserved stern covenanters from the North, ministers and their elders 
for the most part, with a group of brighter recruits, sat beside priests 
who had lived through the horrors of a famine ; flanked by farmers who 
survived that evil time like the veterans of a hard campaign; while 
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citizens, professional men, the popular journalists from the four 
provinces, and the founders and officers of the Tenant Protection 
Societies completed the assembly. 


The upshot of the Conference was the foundation of a 
League to look to the formation of a parliamentary party, having 
as its aim to bring about a fair valuation of land as a basis for 
rent, fixity of tenure, and the right of fair sale of interest in 
land with all its incidents—neither landlord nor any one else to 
acquire a title except on buying at a just price. The League 
was also instructed to take into consideration the condition of 
the farm labourers, and to suggest measures for their protection 
and improvement. With regard to the first part of the pro- 
gramme it will be seen that it included the principles so long 
fought for and decried under the name of the ¢hree F's, and 
which have been lately embodied in the legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone. With regard to which our author cogently remarks : 


I do not remember that either Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Parnell, or 
Mr. Davitt, has thought it necessary to acknowledge where the principles 
of the Land Act of 1881 were first successfully formulated and made 
articles of popular belief. 


The League was as successful in its first efforts as it was pro- 
nounced in its principles. A general election took place in 1852, 
in which some of the large cities and towns (excluding Dublin) 
and to a greater extent the counties voted solid for the League. 
In the North, however, the landlord interest was too strong for 
the advocates of tenant right. But in the three southern provinces 
a majority was for the first time pledged to support the interests 
of the farmers. The Bill introduced by Sharman Crawford in 
the last Parliament, and now supported by the whole strength of 
the League, was read a second time. This fact was not quite so 
significant as it might at first appear, as the parties in the House 
were well balanced, and the Tories, who were still in power, 
allowed the second reading as a compromise, simply to stave off 
an adverse vote, without however in the least intending that the 
Bill should become law. It was accordingly handed over to the 
mercy of a Select Committee. Yet Sir Charles Duffy can 
hardly exaggerate when he states, that the mere fact of the vote 
proves that in five months the land question had gained more 
ground than it had gained in the twenty years previous. 

The sequel to this event is made instructive as well as 
pathetic in the telling. The scandalous corruption of Sadlier 
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and Keogh, and their successful attempt to break up the par- 
liamentary party ; the support which was accorded them by the 
Northern branch of the League; and the part which Dr. Cullen 
and many more of the Bishops were cajoled into taking, 
are facts which are well branded into the memory of Irishmen. 
Although our readers might desire even a short account of these 
events, we are unable to give it for lack of space, and must be 
content with referring them to Sir Charles Duffy’s earnest and 
lively narration. We think in treating of the mistake of the 
Whig Bishops his tone is a little severe. The heat of party 
strife might be expected now to have given place to sober judg- 
ment. We are not concerned to defend the Bishops’ policy in 
itself, but we consider that they had in the circumstances a 
difficult part to play. They were smarting under the recent 
infliction of the Titles Act, which was then supposed to be 
something more than a harmless though gratuitous insult. The 
brigadiers, who won their confidence and diverted their support 
from the League, were at least Catholics, both loud in their 
protestations of devotion to the Church, and rich in promises of 
solid support. At such a time an alliance with the Northern 
Protestants must have been in itself a cause of suspicion. 
They had, moreover, just witnessed the failure of an agitation of 
which much had been expected and nothing—but fresh misery 
—come; and they could hardly then foresee that the new 
agitation was of an essentially different character, and likely to 
lead to very different results. If, then, they failed to recognize 
the claims of the League and helped to cause its downfall, they 
may at least get credit for purity of motive, if not for extra- 
ordinary wisdom. Sir Charles points out that the present 
Episcopal Bench have reversed the policy of their predecessors, 
but he has not proved to us that, had they been in the place of 
the others, they would have acted very differently from them. 
The interest attaching to the League is not merely that of 
past history. It has a special significance in the present. All 
the best efforts of the new Nationalist party have been and are 
directed to the gaining over the Protestant tenantry of Ulster to 
make common cause with their brethren in the South. Religious 
and political animosity appears now to be at least as obstinate 
an impediment as it has ever been. In the work, then, which we 
are discussing, is described an attempt which seemed once to come 
very near to success. Sir Charles remarks that the failure was 
due to merely accidental causes, and concludes that under 
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happier circumstances a similar league may be easily formed 
leading to different results. 


It may be confidently assumed, I think [he writes] that while four 
years of harmonious action justifies the conclusion that Irishmen of 
various races can sink their differences for public ends, as well as Swiss 
or Hungarians of different races, the break in their friendly relations was 
one which must have happened wherever free controversy exists, and 
does not disturb that conclusion. 


We feel a slight doubt as to the soundness of the conclusion. 
We grant that the “break in the friendly relations” between 
North and South was occasioned by a controversy arising out of 
the shameful defections above alluded to. But it does not seem 
quite clear that there were not beneath the surface at least 
partial causes, which exist perhaps in an aggravated form to-day, 
and which even then marred a union to all appearance very full 
of hope to the Irish party. However this may be, Sir Charles 
deserves the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. He has re- 
minded them that the North and South did actually conspire, 
for four years, and work together harmoniously in furtherance of 
a common political object. 


VOL, XXXIX. 














Reviews. 





I.—LECTURES ON CANON LAW.! 


No one could be better qualified than Professor Santi to 
provide students of Canon Law with a text-book fitted to guide 
them in their difficult and too~often perplexing course, and 
we may add that he has completed his work with singular and 
eminent success. He is an experienced Professor in his faculty 
and a distinguished advocate of the Roman Curia, and has 
mastered what ecclesiastical students speak of as the “ Roman 
Tradition,” that is, a practical familiarity with the working 
and spirit of its tribunals, and a method and tone which can 
be alone obtained by association with the most enlightened and 
upright body of jurists in the world. 

To say that the lectures of a Roman Professor are clear and 
well ordered is no great praise, yet such as it is, it is due to the 
prezlections of Professor Santi in the highest degree. But the 
power of restraint is a rarer quality. Here we have no re- 
dundant impressions or unnecessary explanations or useless 
discussions. The writer had before him the benefit of the 
student, and no other consideration has found acceptance in 
his pages. The work is marked throughout with the finest 
accuracy, and is replete with the learning and sagacity to be 
expected from an accomplished lawyer. 

The przlections follow the order of the Decretals of Gregory 
the Ninth as arranged by St. Raymond de Penefort. A volume 
is devoted to each book of the Decretals, and the Titles of each 
book are explained in the usual order, no title being omitted 
except the two last of the fifth book—De Significatione Verborum 
and De Regulis Juris. We are much mistaken if these pra- 
lections will not, as soon as generally known, become the 
manual for the textual interpretation of the Canons in most 
ecclesiastical Seminaries. We have many excellent works suited 
for this end, but we know of none so well suited as that of 


1 Prelectiones Juris Canonici quas juxta ordinem Decretalium Gregorii IX. 
radebat in Scholis Pont. Seminarii Romani Franciscus Santi, Professor. Pustet, 
Ratisbonz, 1886. 
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Professor Santi. The reader may possibly be scared, hearing 
of five volumes, but they are very small in bulk, and the five 
volumes, divided according to the matter, may conveniently be 
bound in two volumes, and a resolute student may easily master 
the contents in two or three months. We know the all but 
insurmountable difficulty of obtaining a reliable, though even 
a moderate knowledge of Canon Law without the viva voce 
guidance of a lecturer. We do not mean to imply that he who 
can avail himself of this advantage can safely forego it, but 
there are many ecclesiastics amongst us who cannot have the 
blessing of a complete curriculum, and to such we would say 
that whoever masters Santi’s lectures will have a fair know- 
ledge of the Canons, and will know at least how to direct his 
labours in the solution of such practical moral and legal questions 
as may arise. 

The civil abolition of our ecclesiastical tribunals, and the 
consequent disappearance from our midst of trained jurists as 
a body is an immense calamity, but our tribunais are not voice- 
less, and the incomparable law of the Church is administered 
yet with substantial if not formal integrity by our Prelates. 
It is clear then that most ecclesiastics will have to make them- 
selves familiar with the substance of the Canon Law, its spirit, 
and the modifications of its sanctions in exceptional cases. 
The work of Professor Santi is an easy and a safe guide; and 
we believe we are doing a service to religion in bringing it, as 
forcibly as may be permitted to us, before the attention of the 
clergy. 

Since writing the above, we have learned with deep regret 
the death of this distinguished and promising writer. We can 
only therefore conclude by expressing our fullest concurrence 
with the generous testimony of his friends, Professors Cavagnis 
and Liberati, confirmed by the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, namely, 
that those lectures are irreprehensible, and that they are 
calculated to be most useful, not only to students, but also 
in the ecclesiastical tribunals. 


2.—THE IDEA OF GOD IN HEATHENDOM.! 


One of the arguments for the existence of God in use in 
the Catholic schools of philosophy is the argument from the 


1 Der Gottesbegriff in den heidnischen Religionen des Alterthums. Eine Studie 
zur vergleichenden Religionswissenschaft. Won Christian Pesch, S.J. Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Herder, 1885. 
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common consent of the human race. It takes as its basis the 
fact that all nations, in every age and in all parts of the world, 
have acknowledged the existence of God. It is not alleged that 
their idea of God has always been a correct one. It may be 
obscured and confused with many errors as to His nature, 
action, and relations to mankind. But for all this, even in 
polytheistic and idolatrous systems, there are beliefs, and practices 
founded on those beliefs, in which we recognize the existence of 
the idea of God. Then reasoning from the effect to the cause, 
from the existence of this upiversal belief to its origin, the 
Catholic philosopher proceeds to show that it implies the real, 
actual existence of God. The argument has two parts, one 
historical, the other metaphysical. The former establishes the 
facts, the latter draws out their logical consequences. In most 
of our text-books and treatises the second or metaphysical 
portion of the argument is the more fully developed, the first or 
historical portion being very briefly and inadequately treated. 
Sometimes a few lines from Cicero and Plutarch, with a quota- 
tion from one of the Fathers, are taken to be sufficient 
testimony to the alleged universal consent of mankind. 

Father Christian Pesch in his essay on The [dea of God in 
the Heathen Religions of Antiquity, seeks to supplement in some 
degree this defective treatment of what is, after all, the very 
basis of the whole argument. His work is not only a useful 
contribution to Christian philosophy, but also a welcome 
addition to our all too scanty stock of Catholic literature 
dealing with the science, or (as we should rather say), the 
history of religions. This is a subject which Catholics have too 
much neglected ; or, what is worse, have sometimes treated in a 
very incompetent way. There are few matters on which it is 
so difficult to write without long preparation. Some of our 
Catholic writers have ventured to discuss it on the strength of 
a very slight acquaintance with either the history, the literature, 
or the philosophy of the subject. We therefore welcome all the 
more gladly a contribution to this branch of Catholic literature 
by a competent writer. Father Pesch does not pretend to be 
in any sense a specialist on this question, and indeed it would 
be impossible for any one man to deal at first-hand with all the 
religions of antiquity. But throughout he quotes recognized 
authorities. His own part of the work is to sum up the evidence 
of the witnesses that he has called and to point out the con- 
clusions that follow directly from the facts. He does not deal 
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with mythology as such; his subject is rather the theology of 
ancient religions, the idea of God disentangled from the mass 
of myth, legend, and fable. His survey is confined to those 
ancient nations who were more or less known to the writers of 
classical antiquity and the Fathers of the Church, but his 
sources are for the most part such as were inaccessible to the 
critics and philosophers of past centuries, for throughout he is 
able to lay under contribution the rich stores of knowledge 
acquired by recent research. In the first part of the book he 
sums up the evidence as to the idea of God among the 
peoples of the Indo-European family— Hindus, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Kelts, Germans, Scandinavians and Slavs. The second 
part is devoted to the religions of the Semitic family, but he 
uses the term Semitic somewhat loosely, for in this part he 
includes not only the Babylonians and Assyrians, Arabs and 
Pheenicians, but also the Egyptians and the various peoples of 
Asia Minor. In a final chapter we hear something of the little 
known religions of the Iberians and Scythians: then Father 
Pesch points out how this survey of the ancient world justifies 
the often quoted assertions of Plutarch and Cicero, that there 
was no nation or people without a religion and a belief in God. 
Where there is so much that is excellent we do not care to 
criticize the details of the work. It would be strange if there 
were not some passages open to criticism in a book of such wide 
scope and necessarily touching upon some questions on which 
specialists are at variance. Thus in the chapter on the Hindus 
we fear the author puts his proposition a little too strongly at 
p. 3, where he states that “the Indo-European races before their 
separation knew one God, but no gods.” It is not easy to prove 
this, and the proof is not necessary for his argument. So, too, 
it is a mistake to speak of the one God of the Indo-Europeans 
as “ Deva” (Deva ist also der einzige urspriingliche Gott der Indo- 
gerimanen). Deva is a Sanskrit form, and we have no proof that 
it was the name of God in the old home of the Aryan race. 
There are many Aryan names for God. Why should we fix on 
the Sanskrit one as original and older than the rest. So, too, 
we think Father Pesch, like some of the writers he follows, 
exaggerates the importance of Dyu or Dyans in the older 
Indian Pantheon. But even putting aside what may be open 
to question cr criticism, Father Pesch’s work contains a mass of 
very valuable matter on this most important topic. He holds 
out some hope that he will later on give us a further essay on 
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the idea of God among other heathen races, and that he will 
deal with the metaphysical side of the argument for God’s 
existence, of which all these facts form the historical basis. We 
trust he will complete this plan successfully, for such a work 
would form a valuable treatise on a very important question in 
Christian philosophy. 


3.—MONOTHEISM.! 


Beyond a certain analogy between the vastness and solidity 
of the great Roman Empire and the rapid and energetic de- 
velopement of the Catholic Church, toward which the former so 
greatly contributed, first through the persecutions instituted by 
her Pagan Emperors, and afterwards through the fostering pro- 
tection of her Christian rulers, little or no connection has been 
hitherto discovered between the first principles of the religion of 
ancient Rome and those of the Church’s faith. This fact, how- 
ever, does not preclude the existence of many striking points of 
resemblance and coincidence connecting particular beliefs and 
practices in the paganism of past times, as in the more modern 
religions of India and the East, with the teaching and devotions 
of the Church. These are generally directed against her as 
sure marks, not that false religions have interwoven Catholic 
traditions in with their own systems, but that she has adopted 
her traditions from a pagan source. 

The Rev. Henry Formby has written a learned work, which 
lays down a distinct claim of Monotheism as the principle 
of the primitive religion of the city of Rome, founding his 
argument on the probable acquaintance of its second King, 
Numa Pompilius, with the religious and civil code of God’s 
chosen people, and strengthening it with the cumulative evidence 
of many features strongly alike in character, occurring with 
marked prominence in the civil and religious institutions of 
ancient Rome, and of the Jewish, or even Catholic Church. 
These features form indeed no new discoveries, they have doubt- 
less presented themselves over and over again to the mind of 
any one who has read his Roman history with ordinary care. 
But the merit of the author's arrangement and treatment of 
them, not as isolated, but as mutually connected facts, is that 


1 Monotheism, in the main derived from the Hebrew nation and the Law of 
Moses, the Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. An Historical Investigation, 
by the Rev. Henry Formby. London: Burns and Oates. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society. 
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they open out to the reader a sort of revelation of an unsus- 
pected truth, much in the same way as a compilation of the 
Scripture evidences for the Primacy of St. Peter reveals to us 
how clearly it is there set down. Yet Father Formby modestly 
entitles his book simply “ An Historical Investigation,” and as 
such it is very thorough, and very interesting. More than this, 
if considered to be established, it stands out as an important 
acknowledgment of a link hitherto wanting to carry on con- 
tinuously and hold firmly together the proof of God's designs to 
preserve the knowledge of Himself as the one true God, in each 
successive Gentile power that He raised up till Christ should 
come. 

Before entering upon the main undertaking, the German 
theory which would treat the first epoch of Roman history as a 
mere fabulous legend is necessarily discussed, for in it Numa 
Pompilius himself vanishes into dreamland, more effectually even 
than one of Professor Pepper’s ghosts, and the ensuing inquiry 
would be simply nugatory. The Preface also well disposes of 
the objection that an essential distinction should be drawn 
between the “secular” and “religious” in human knowledge, 
and that thus the history of ancient Rome can be interesting 
only from a secular and literary point of view. In truth, besides 
those motives which should ever guide the Christian writer, on 
historical as well as on all other subjects, the nature of the 
earliest religious and civil institutions of Rome render such 
disseverance of the religious from the secular impossible, “ he who 
would separate its religion would deny its existence.” Another 
preliminary consideration, the intimate relations, namely, into 
which the several bearers of imperial sovereignty over the great 
nations preceding that of Rome were brought with the Hebrew 
race, is thus succinctly epitomized. 


Twice there had been the mission of a Hebrew prophet from the 
land of Israel to the great city of Nineveh, and one of these missions, 
that of Jonas, had borne such fruit that the destruction threatened upon 
the city had been averted. The Chaldean Empire received the Jews of 
Jerusalem as dwellers in their midst during a captivity of seventy years’ 
duration, while the Assyrian Empire had previously scattered the ten 
tribes of Israel all over its provinces and cities. Daniel the prophet 
had become the Chaldean Prime Minister ; an office which was continued 
to him under Persian rule. Later on, the Jewess Esther was raised to 
the Imperial throne as Queen of the Persian Empire, and her uncle, 
Mardocheus, became its chief minister, and, lastly, when the Persian 
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Empire was conquered by Alexander the Macedonian, this Alexander 
on his march into Asia visited the city of Jerusalem, and was received 
with the greatest honour by the High Priest, who, according to the 
account preserved by Josephus, made Alexander acquainted with the 
prophecies of Daniel, which predicted the victory of the Grecian arms, 
and treated him with such deference that he opened the ranks of his army 
to all among the Jews who were disposed to volunteer for his service, 
granting to them the special privilege to observe all the rites prescribed 
by their law. 


From this step the argument proceeds on the a fortiori 
principle : 

Precisely the same reasons, pursuant to which, in the wise and 
deep counsels of God, the chosen Hebrew nation was successively 
brought into intimate relations with all the preceding empires, not only 
continue to apply, but apply with a very greatly increased force, in con- 
sequence of certain peculiar marks, to the Roman Empire; the last, 
and in so many respects the most wonderful, of all the gerents of the 
imperial sovereignty. 


And these peculiar marks are, that Rome alone survived the 
downfall of all the other Imperial Powers, deeming herself 
destined to acquire for all future times the sovereignty of the 
world ; that she was called to render a peculiar and far higher 
service to the counsels of God for the redemption of the world ; 
that even in the dim light of her greatly corrupted religion 
under the empire she always acknowledged herself the servant 
of a superhuman power ; that she formed a remarkable example 
of the threefold blessing given to Esau under the heads of agri- 
culture, religion, and military organization; and that in her 
existed a strongly marked parallel with the Christian Church, in 
the smallness of her beginning as a grain of mustard seed, the 
entire absence in her rule of all nationality, and her gift of 
ennobling the abject and the outcast, making her a reflection of 
that heavenly citizenship which is the free gift of the Christian 
religion. 

After such general arguments as these, follows the clear and 
important testimony of St. Paul to the primitive possession by 
the Romans, and by them alone, of the knowledge and worship 
of God, as may be seen in his Epistle to his Roman converts. 
Besides the inspired Roman citizen versed in the literature of 
the Empire, Tertullian, brought up to the practice of the Roman 
law, St. Clement of Alexandria, a convert from the philosophical 
school of Greece, and Eusebius of Czsarea after him, all testify 
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to the early monotheism of Roman worship. Indeed the two 
last named made distinct mention of Numa Pompilius, Clement 
narrating of him in his Stromata: 


Numa, the King of the Romans, was a Pythagorean, and, assisted 
by the doctrines derived from Moses, he prohibited the Romans from 
making an image of God in the likeness of either a man or a beast. 
The Romans, for the first hundred and seventy years during which they 
built temples, did not make a single sculptured or painted image, for 
Numa had instructed them, after the manner of a secret doctrine, in the 
truth that it is impossible to attain to the worship of the Highest in any 
other way than by the mind alone. 


Plutarch, in his Zzfe of Numa, confirms this statement, as like- 
wise does Varro, whom St. Augustine quotes ; while Livy says 
of the same King, “that being himself so possessed with the 
belief that the God of Heaven (Caleste Numen) took his part in 
the affairs of men, he had so far imbued the breasts of all with 
piety, that faith and the sanctity of an oath governed the state 
equally with the fear of the law and its penalties.” In fact, the 
concurrent testimony of classical authors describes the whole 
life, rule, and personal character of Numa Pompilius as marked 
by an enlightened wisdom and sanctity derived from a heavenly 
and Divine source, a popular belief having prevailed that his 
master in sacred science was not Pythagoras but a darbarian 
(ze, not Roman) philosopher much greater than Pythagoras. 
Many arguments can be adduced for the high probability that 
the source of knowledge here intimated was the Mosaic Law, 
and that the King himself may have visited Jerusalem, as the 
Queen of Sheba came to learn from the wisdom of Solomon. 
Among these are the institution of sacrifice, the recognition of 
the peculiar sanctity of the temples and altars, the religious 
respect paid to the dead, the sanctity and inviolability of an 
oath, the sacredness of chastity as evidenced in Numa’s adop- 
tion of the institute of the Vestal Virgins, the dignity and 
religious purity of the married state. Among more marked 
characteristics still, we may note the creation of the office of 
the Roman High Priest—the Pontifex Maximus, the vigilance 
with which the invasion of idolatries and foreign rites from 
surrounding nations was guarded against, that sense of national 
superiority which classed together all aliens as barbarians, on the 
like grounds that the Jews distinguished between themselves 
and the whole Gentile world, and lastly the subordination of all 
civil and political relations in the state to religion. 
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When we add to these lines of argument Father Formby’s 
comparison of enactments in Roman and in Mosaic law, and 
his quotation of the treatise of a Christian jurist in the fourth 
century, Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum collatio, it will be 
seen at once that the whole question opened out by him deserves 
earnest attention and consideration. 


4.—PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


The new series of publications which have reached us from 
the Catholic Truth Society are an evidence of a vigorous 
activity, which gives us great confidence as to its future. 
Gradually and from small beginnings it is building up an 
edifice, which we expect to see a literary stronghold of Catholic 
truth as its work is more widely spread. It has published within 
the last month a second set of Catholic Tales and of well-selected 
Poems, a Life of Ven. Bede, by the late Bishop of Hexham ; 
The Story of Don Bosco,a Life of Mary Queen of Scots, and two 
volumes of collected publications neatly bound together and 
suitable for the shelves of a Catholic lending library or for the 
library of priest or layman. One of these collected volumes is 
entitled The Church of Old England, and gathers together the 
evidence for the continuity of the Church in England against 
the shameless misrepresentations of Anglicans. It will be 
found a most useful handbook by any one who has to deal with 
Protestant controversy and to answer such questions as, “ Are 
Anglican clergymen Priests ?” “ Was the British Church Roman 
Catholic?” Was St. Peter Bishop of Rome?” 

The other collected volume consists of miscellaneous tracts. 
Experience will show whether a volume dealing with subjects 
in no way connected together will find favour with English \ 
readers. We confess that the want of unity does not recom- 


1 The Penny Library of Catholic Tales. No. 2. 

The Penny Library of Poems. No. 2. 

St. Bede, Monk and Mass-Priest (Biographical Series). By the late Bishop of 
Hexham and Newcastle. 

The Story of Don Bosco and his Work (Biographical Series). By Mrs. Raymond 
Barker. 

Queen Mary (1516—1558) (Biographical Series). By G. Ambrose Lee. 

Publications of the Catholic Truth Society. One Shilling Volume. 

The Church of Old England: Being a Collection of Papers bearing on the 
Continuity of the English Church, and on the attempts to justify the Anglican 
position, Edited by the Rev. W. H. Cologan, Hon. Sec. Catholic Truth Society. 
London: 18, West Square, S.E. 
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mend to us such a collection. At the same time any one who 
may desire to have all that the Catholic Truth Society publishes 
in chronological order will find it here in handy form. 

We are especially glad to see these bound volumes because 
they betoken a higher flight than the Society has hitherto 
attempted. It has wisely begun by restricting its issues to 
cheap leaflets, and biographies and tracts costing only 1d. or 2d. 
We believe that its mission is to do the most necessary work of 
cheapening Catholic literature in England and in Ireland, and 
we hope that these shilling volumes may be the first of a long 
series, not only of collected publications bound up together, but 
of original volumes on biography, history, and fiction, and 
perhaps even of the more recondite subjects of philosophy and 
theology. In these days of education what could be more 
useful than such a series as this? We may have to wait some 
years for it, but if the Catholic Truth Society continues its 
present successful career under the judicious management that 
has done so much to establish it on a solid foundation, we may 
see this and yet more among the works it is destined to 
accomplish. 


5.—RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.! 


We should be sorry to introduce this book to any reader 
who would not otherwise have known it, and for this reason 
hesitated whether to notice it in our pages. But we cannot 
pass it over altogether in silence. We are bound to warn our 
readers against it, not only on account of its bitter and subtle 
attack on Christianity and all things Christian, but also because, 
on the ground of ordinary morality, it is quite unfit for perusal. 
Delicately veiled in language the most refined, with their gross- 
ness hidden by the beauty of the author's classic style, all the 
more dangerous because they do not revolt by their coarseness, 
or disgust by any open sin against good taste, there are passages 
in this book simply revolting in their shameless portraiture of 
vice. The author seems to dwell with delight on scenes and 
subjects from which most men turn in horrified dismay. Under 
pretence of exposing the low state of morality at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and of giving the characteristics of 
some of the writers of the period, stories are introduced and 


1 Renaissance in Italy. The Catholic Reaction. In Two Parts. By John 
Addington Symonds, London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1886. 
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topics discussed, the perusal of which cannot fail to be exceed- 
ingly mischievous. This seems to us the chief blot in the book, 
but it is full of blots. It commences with one of those rapid 
historical sketches which gives a writer full opportunity of 
colouring and misrepresenting the nature of the events he 
describes and the character of the personages whom he passes 
in hurried survey. Let us take an instance or two. 


They (the Pope and the King of Spain) used their aggregated forces 
for the riveting of spiritual, political, and social chains upon the 
modern world. What they only partially effected in Europe at large, 

“ by means of St. Bartholomew massacres, exterminations of Jews in 
Toledo and of Mussulmans in Granada, holocausts of victims in the 
Low countries, wars against French Huguenots and German Lutherans, 
naval expeditions and plots against the state of England, assassinations 
of heretic princes, and occasional burning of free thinkers, they achieved 
with plenary success in Italy (vol. i. p. 59). 


Again, describing the close of the Pontificate of Pius the 
Fourth, we read: 


Pius the Fourth had wasted the greater part of his life in bed, 
neglecting business, entertaining his leisure with buffoons and good 
companions, eating much and drinking more (vol. i. p. 158). 


Again: 
She (Rome) was eager to extinguish learning and to paralyze 


intellectual energy. But she showed no unwillingness to tolerate 
those pleasant vices with enervate a nation (vol. 1. p. 243). 


The description of the tone of post-Tridentine morality 
would be amusing were it not that it will unfortunately be 
accepted as a fact by credulous Protestantism. 


It was maintained upon the best casuistical authority that to take 
the life of any suspected heretic, of anyone reputed heterodox in 
Roman circles, should be esteemed a work of merit creditable to the 
miscreant who perpetrated the deed, and certain, even should he die 
for it, to yield him in the other world the joys of Paradise. These joys 
the Jesuits described in language worthy of the Koran. Dabbled in 
Sarpi’s or Duplessis Mornay’s blood, quartered and tortured like 
Ravaillac, the desperado of so pious a crime would swim for ever in 
oceans of ecstatic pleasure (vol. ii. p. 233). 


But enough of these gems of historical impartiality. We 
do not altogether wonder at the tone which pervades the book, 
when we remember that Mr. Symonds does not profess to be 
an admirer of Christian as opposed to Pagan morality. It is 
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therefore only natural that the corporate body, which is the 
representative of the spirit of Christianity, should be the object 
of his special aversion, and that he should delight to assail with 
bitter abuse all its leaders, and to paint in the blackest colours 
the faults and foibles which clung to them in their private 
capacity. Of the Jesuits he is of course the bitter foe. Among 
the devils which came into Rome in the year 1530 was “the 
devil of Jesuitry, with its sham learning, shameless lying, and 
casuistical economy of sins.” Certainly, good Mr. Symonds 
does not love the Society of Jesus. The following extract will 
raise a smile in the Catholic reader. 


Everywhere through Europe, by the side of stalwart thinkers, crept 
plausible Jesuit professors, following the light of learning like its 
shadow, mimicking the accent of the gods like parrots, and mocking 
their gestures like apes. Their adroit admixture of falsehood with truth 
in all departments of knowledge, their substitution of veneer for solid 
timber, and of pinchbeck for sterling metal, was more profitable to the 
end they had in view than the torture-chamber of the Inquisition or the 
quarantine of the Index. . . 

The conceits of their pulpit oratory, its artificial cadences and 
flowery verbiage, its theatrical appeals to gross sensations, wrought 
miracles and converted thousands. Their sickly Ciceronian style, 
their sentimental books of piety, “the worse for being warm,” the 
execrable taste of their poetry, their flimsy philosophy and disingenuous 
history, infected the taste of Catholic Europe like a slow seductive 
poison, flattering and accelerating the diseases of mental decadence. 
Sound learning died down beneath the tyranny of the Inquisition, the 
Index, the Council of Trent, Spain and the Papacy. A rank growth 
of unwholesome culture arose and flourished on its tomb under the 
forcing-frames of Jesuitry (vol. i. pp. 306, 307). 


All this graceful rhodomontade might pass unnoticed, recom- 
mended as it is by the tone of pure morality which characterizes 
our author. Every one has a right to his opinion respecting 
Jesuit influence. But no one has a right to insert as one of the 
Jesuit rules the following : 


“‘ A sin, whether venial or mortal, must be committed, if it is com- 
manded by the Superior in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ or in 
virtue of obedience” (vol. i. pp. 283, 284). 


Even Mr. Symonds must know that this is an infamous libel 
on the Society. If such a rule were to be found among the laws 
which govern the Jesuit body, it would deserve all that he says 
of it and a great deal more. The fact that he inserts it in sober 
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earnest among others which are perfectly authentic, shows at 
least an inexcusable ignorance of all that concerns the Society 
which he calumniates. 

These two volumes distinctly adverse as they are alike to 
historical truth and moral purity, are fit representatives of that 
modern Paganism which, under fair pretence of advocating 
political liberty and exposing moral corruption, threatens to 
invade Christian Europe with a degradation worse than that 
of Pagan Athens or Pagan Rome. 


= 


—_——__— 


6.—THE HEBREW LANGUAGE.! 


The well-known publishing house at Fribourg have rendered 
a service to all students of Holy Scripture by the issue of 
this little work. In the course of one hundred and thirty 
pages, we have a brief history of the Hebrew language which 
brings clearly out the truth that this language has never died, 
but has in all ages, since the earliest, been in familiar use by a 
community of men; an outline of Hebrew Grammar, explaining 
the great bulk of the forms which are met with in the perusal 
of the Old Testament Scriptures: and lastly, a dozen pages 
or more of Hebrew having short notes appended, and followed 
by a full vocabulary—a rare merit—rendering the work com- 
plete in itself: the reader finds text, dictionary, and grammar, 
all contained in this small volume. 

The passages selected for reading are taken from the Holy 
Scriptures, chiefly from the Old Testament: but we must 
express our disapproval of the insertion of a Hebrew version 
from the New Testament as the first continuous passage printed. 
It is the story of the Magi, translated by some modern Christian 
scholar from the Gospel of St. Matthew, with variations: for 
in dealing with the citation from the Prophet Micheas, the 
writer found that a discrepancy existed between the present 
Hebrew text and the passage as it stands in the Greek 
and Latin, and he thought it well to adopt a compromise, 
producing a text which represents neither of the authorities. 
It might be thought that a slight tampering with the Sacred 
Text is not of much importance in a first reading-book; however 
this may be, we think it undesirable to supply the learner with 


1 Rudimenta Lingue Hebraice Scholis Publicis et Disciplinze domesticz brevissime 
accommodata. Scripsit Dr. C. H. Vosen. Friburgi Brisgoviee, Sumptibus Herder. 
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imitations, even the most excellent, in place of specimens of 
the ancient language; and the choice of a passage from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel is particularly unfortunate, for a young 
student of Scripture, early in his career, may be told that 
St. Matthew probably wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, and he is 
perhaps tempted to think that Dr. Vosen presents him with a 
specimen of the actual words of the holy Evangelist. This 
would be a mistake. It is probably true that St. Matthew 
wrote in some Semitic dialect, but if he had written in Hebrew, 
properly so called, he would have been unintelligible to his 
countrymen: and certainly the Greek text is the nearest 
approach to St. Matthew’s language to which we have access. 





7.—WHAT I BELIEVE.! 


Short as is the title of this book, its brevity scarcely ade- 
quately represents the exceeding tenuity and simplicity of the 
author’s faith, the objective point of which we would put 
at the one word—Self, or, better still, suggest a query after 
the title. Had we previously read War and Peace and Anne 
Karenine, works written by Count Tolstoi in a sphere more 
congenial to him, we should probably have been better prepared 
for the frequent surprises caused by the disclosures of the second 
part of the book before us. These suggest to us the discovery 
of a new gospel “according to Tolstoi,” we presume we should 
add “and Constantine Popoff,” seeing that the Count’s translator 
has set his infallible imprimatur on the soundness of his author’s 
doctrine by these words in his Preface: “To English readers 
the construction of the work may appear somewhat strange, 
[partly through constant repetitions], and occaszonal statements 
may even seem startling : but though they may not be expressed 
in the conventional language to which the nations of England and 
America are accustomed, THE RIGHT PRINCIPLES ARE INCUL- 
CATED; and it is the translator's earnest hope that Count 
Tolstoi’s words may find an echo in the hearts of all those who 
believe in the regeneration of humanity through the spirit and 
teachings of Christ.” 

Notwithstanding the inflated self-sufficiency of Count Tolstoi’s 
own “Introduction,” we read the first half, or nearly so, of his 
book while still under the charitable supposition that he was 


1 What I believe. By Leon Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by Constantine 
Popoff. London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 
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a very earnest-minded man who, deeply shocked at the many 
tyrannies, acts of injustice, and knaveries practised in the world, 
and which may have especially come under his own personal 
knowledge, had been led by an exaggerated enthusiasm and dis- 
tortion of judgment, first of all to concentrate in his idea all 
religion within the teaching of an universal non-resistance of 
evil, and then in the fervour of a pious over-heated fancy, to 
imagine he had discovered identically the same teaching in the 
words of our Lord contained in the First Chapter of St. Matthew. 
The language, however, of the subsequent portion of his book 
could not but convince any reader that the Count fancies he 
has discovered a new and wonderful vza media between the 
most pronounced rationalism, or at all events, radical self- 
sufficiency of human nature ad znztio, together with his own 
entire independence of all Churches and of Christianity itself, 
on the one side; and, on the other, the ideal teaching of an 
ideal Christ. To attain this end, our author, after making a 
ruthless and unblushingly calumnious onslaught on every form 
of worship and religious teaching in turn, claims for himself 
the proud satisfaction of being alone led, even after eighteen 
hundred years of Christian belief in the world, to discover and 
profess the one central spot to which the whole revelation that 
came by Jesus Christ has been focused, even to the extent 
of obliterating truth from any of our Lord’s other acts and 
teaching. 

Before we leave Count Tolstoi’s wild vagaries and mis- 
statements to their merited oblivion, we do him the full 
justice of the following quotations, though at the same time 
we freely acknowledge that he shows much earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose, together with a care of study and research, 
which, though inevitably very superficial, we wish had been 
expended to greater profit. 

“The precept ‘not to resist evil’ is one which contains the 
whole substance of Christ’s doctrine, if we consider it not only 
as a saying, but a law we are bound to obey. It is like a 
latch-key which will open any door, if only it be well inserted 
into the lock. To consider this rule of life as a precept which 
cannot be obeyed without supernatural aid, is to annihilate the 
whole doctrine of Christ completely. . . . Can anything be more 
clear and definite? Every distinction between men is forbidden ; 
every judgment by which we consider the one as good and the 
other as bad; human justice is distinctly pointed out as being 
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evil; it is clearly shown that judgment sins by punishing for 
crime, and that all judgment is annihilated by the law of God— 
Mercy.” 

Count Tolstoi’s new Gospel is also destructive, and it spares 
no Christian or Catholic doctrine. Thus: “Free will is not 
only an illusion; it is a word which has really no meaning. 
The following after reason in order to attain happiness 
was a doctrine taught mankind by all true teachers, and in 
it lies the whole doctrine of Christ. The doctrine of Christ 
concerning the ‘Son of Man’ indicates it to be that light 
according to which we live as born of the Eternal Being whom 
we call God. When Christ speaks of the raising up of ‘the 
Son of Man’ from the dead, He thereby means not a personal 
carnal rising from the dead, but an awaking to life in God. 
Never, in a single passage, does Christ speak of His own 
personal resurrection. In Himself He personifies Man, who 
acknowledges Himself to be the Son of God.” Finally: “ All 
religious creeds, except that of the Christian Church, enjoin 
good deeds and forbearance from evil ones. Pseudo-Christianity 
alone exacts nothing of its followers. There is nothing that is 
obligatory to a Christian, if we except fast-days and prayers, 
which the Church herself does not consider as obligatory ; 
there is nothing that he must refrain from. The Church does 
all that is needful for him, from the time of Constantine it 
never required any deeds of its members ; it never even enjoined 
a man to refrain from anything: it acknowledged the doctrine of 
Christ in word, but denied it in deed. The doctrine of Christ 
is ultra-Protestantism, for it rejects not only all the ritualistic 
observances of Judaism, but every outward form of worship.” 

It is most fitting that we should conclude with Count 
Tolstoi’s apotheosis of himself: “ Everything tended to convince 
me that I had now found the true interpretation of Christ’s 
doctrine. But it was a long while before I could get used to 
the strange thought that after so many men had professed the 
doctrine of Christ during eighteen hundred years, and had 
devoted their lives to the study of His teachings, it was given 
to me to discover His doctrine as something altogether new.” 
Perhaps most of the Count’s readers have not even yet got used 
to that strange thought. 


VOL. XXXIX. 0o 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Autobiography of Father John Gerard,! translated by 
Father Kingdon, and originally published by Father Morris as 
an introduction to the narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, has lately 
been republished by Father Kingdon in a separate volume. It 
is a most interesting picture of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the inhuman cruelties to which Catholics, and especially 
Catholic priests, were subjected by Topham and his infamous 
crew. The details of Father Gerard’s story read like those of 
a sensational novel. Any one who desires to form a just idea 
of the method of proceeding of the pursuivants, of the life in 
prison of the confessors of Christ who were imprisoned for 
conscience’ sake, and of the barbarous tortures inflicted on them, 
will find in this volume a detailed and most interesting account of 
the whole matter. We can scarcely read the story of the torture 
of Father Gerard without shuddering at the thought that there 
could be found Englishmen who would inflict such horrible and 
inhuman cruelties for conscience’ sake. After his second torture 
he could not even move his fingers for three weeks; during its 
infliction he thought that the blood was bursting out from under 
his finger nails, so great was the agony he felt. For the story 
of his subsequent escape and the various perils he endured, we 
will refer our readers to the book itself. It is carefully and well 
translated into scholarly English, which has purposely a dash of 
the antique in it. From first to last the reader will find it an 
intensely interesting story. 

We are sorry not to have received in time for notice in our 
November issue the Abbé Berlioux’s series. of simple and sug- 
gestive meditations, which furnish pious and practical thoughts 


1 During the Persecution, Autobiography of Father John Gerard, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the original Latin, by G. R. Kingdon, Priest of 
the Society of Jesus. London: Burns and Oates, 1886. 
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respecting devotion to the holy souls for each day of the month.” 
Two short points are given for each meditation, and an example 
and prayer at the end forms a suitable conclusion for each day. 

Father Canty’s Purgatory® is a carefully written and very 
useful discussion of a number of important points respecting the 
state of the holy departed, the best means of helping them, and 
the existence and nature of the pains of Purgatory. There 
is a great deal of excellent theological teaching in this little 
volume, and even the skilled theologian will learn much from it. 
There is one point which to our surprise is scarcely touched 
upon, the question as to whether there is a literal cleansing of 
inherent stains from the soul in the purgatorial fire, or whether 
it is the payment of a debt still due, and in some sort extrinsic 
to the soul. We do not know whether the omission was acci- 
dental or intended, but it certainly is to be regretted. On the 
other hand, the discussion of the place of Purgatory occupies 
more space than in our opinion it deserves. 

Cardinal Allen’s Defence of the Church’s Doctrine respect- 
ing Purgatory* was well worth republishing, not only as a 
memorial of its distinguished author, but because it puts the 
argument respecting Purgatory with great force and vigour. In 
spite of the antiquated style, which sounds strange to modern 
ears, the clearness of thought and vigour in assailing heresy will 
make the book attractive to every careful reader. Father 
Bridgett had a difficult task in deciding how far to change the 
original so as not to lose its quaintness and yet to make it 
intelligible. He seems to us to have hit the mean excellently 
well. 

The Annus Sanctus, of which the first volume has just 
appeared, promises to be the treasure-house of Catholic 
hymnody for English-speaking Catholics. It must have cost 
the compiler an almost unlimited amount of careful and pains- 
taking research. We have plenty of Catholic hymn-books, but 


2 Month of the Souls in Purgatory, or Practical Meditations for each day of the 
Month of November. By the Abbé Berlioux. Translated from the French by 
Eleanor Cholmeley. With Preface by his Eminence Cardinal Manning. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, 1886. 

3 Purgatory. Dogmatic and Scholastic. By the Rev. M. Canty. Dublin: M. 
H. Gill and Son, 1886. 

* Souls Departed: being a Defence and Declaration of the Catholic Church’s 
Doctrine touching Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead. By Cardinal Allen. Edited 
by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Burns and Oates, 1886. 

5 Annus Sanctus. Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. Selected 
and Arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. Vol. I. London: Burns and Oates, 1884, 
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many of them are rather haphazard selections. But Mr. Orby 
Shipley promises to furnish us with the materials whence it will 
be comparatively easy to arrange methodically a series of 
hymn-books which will supply every need. The present volume 
is the forerunner of others to come. It contains only the hymns 
for the various seasons of the Christian year. Hymns in honour 
of Holy Communion, of our Lady, of the Saints and Angels, 
and the large class of miscellaneous hymns, are entirely absent. 
We hope that he will continue and complete a work which will 
be a permanent boon to Catholics. 

The Notes in Remembrance of Augustus Law, S./.,® are a 
reprint of a series of articles from the /vish Monthly, and contain 
in short compass the substance of the three volumes of Memoirs 
published by his father. Very interesting they are, and very 
beautiful is the character they describe. What strikes us most 
forcibly is Father Law’s simplicity. It was a trait which all 
who knew him could not fail to admire. It was this which fixed 
his heart on God with a charity even unto death. It stood him 
in good stead when he came to lay down his life as a martyr 
of charity, in what men would call misery, in an African kraal, 
and we cannot read the account of his last days on earth without 
envying such adeath. At the end of the book are published 
a series of pithy sayings of Father Tracy Clarke, under whom 
Father Law made his noviceship, and a few notes from unpub- 
lished papers which show the depth of his piety. 

Father Vincent Caraffa, General of the Society of Jesus, was 
not only an able administrator, but a man of great holiness and 
high perfection. He was sometimes seen raised from the ground 
in time of prayer, and after his death many miracles were 
performed through his intercession. His Treatise on Divine 
Love,’ which is now for the first time published in England, is 
itself a sufficient proof of its sanctity. It is full of true and solid 
mysticism, which does not exhaust itself in raptures, but is 
practical, and imbued with a strong spirit of common sense. 
For spiritual reading or meditation it provides most valuable 
material. 

An American lady has selected from eminent Catholic 
writers a little volume of Gems of Catholic Thought® Some 


6 Augustus Law, S.J. Notes in Remembrance. Burns and Oates, 1886. 

? The School of Divine Love; or, Elevations of the Soul to God. By Father 
Vincent Caraffa, Seventh General of the Society of Jesus. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

8 Gems of Catholic Thought. By Anna T. Sadlier. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. London : Burns and Oates. 
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few are taken from the writings of the Saints, but for the most 
part they are culled from ordinary writers, so as to illustrate 
the depth of religious sentiment which the mere fact of being 
a Catholic gives even to those who have not yet attained to 
sanctity. 

The parables of our Blessed Lord are an inexhaustible 
treasure-house of spiritual teaching, and we welcome every new 
book which aids in unlocking the door. Simple Readings on 
the Parables® presents to the reader beautiful thoughts, and very 
practical lessons, suggested by the various parables and the 
words of the Gospels, are paraphrased into simple and pictu- 
resque language, calculated to aid in making real the scene 
which our Lord puts before us, and the teaching He desires 
to impart. 

We welcome with pleasure a third edition of Mr. Wilmot’s most 
useful sketch of leading events in the history of the Scottish 
“Reformation.” The call for a fresh issue proves that it has 
been well read and well liked. So very little has been hitherto 
known, and indeed so faint an interest apparently felt in the 
struggles of the faith within the northern Kingdom, during a 
period which has received much fuller treatment and study from 
Catholic writers and readers in the case of English history, that 
this little manual possesses the especial value of breaking almost 
new ground and awakening a new interest in those with whom 
its very form and cheapness is a distinct recommendation, as 
bringing it within the means of all purchasers. Mr. Wilmot has 
done his work well, and, as he has drawn much from Protestant 
sources, the picture of public events and of personal character 
which he lays before his readers should tell with great effect on 
the candid convictions of Protestants themselves. Although 
the daily reassertion of calumnies and mis-statements, however 
often these have been disproved, is a cause of constantly 
recurring discouragements to Catholics, yet reassertion on 
the other hand of facts as they really occurred cannot but instil 
into the minds of many a juster view of history and of Catholic 
motives and principles, however gradually this has to be done. 

An Autumn Chord" is a suitable musical setting of a rather 

® Simple Readings on some of the Parables of our Lord Jesus Christ. By G.G.G. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

10 The History of the Scottish Reformation. By A. Wilmot, F.R.G.S. Author 
of History of the Jesuits. Third Edition. London and New York: Burns and 


Oates (Limited). 
1 An Autumn Chord. Words and music by Joseph Jenks. Burns and Oates. 
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serious kind of poetry. There is a good deal of melody in the 
piece, but a want of smoothness is occasionally noticeable in the 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Dawson’s Trio for the Organ is Mendelssohnic in 
character, and its first few bars recall somewhat to the mind 
the fugue-subject of the opening chorus in the E/zah. It is not 
exactly a piece for beginners, but will amply repay study by 
those who are more proficient on their instruments. It is written 
for three manuals and pedal, the latter for two-thirds of the 
piece being merely a soft 8 ft. -That this does not produce any 
want of fulness is noticeable at once to any one who has gone 
through the trio, the careful and skilful working out of the 
second part (on the choir) amply supplying what is needed to 
avoid such an effect. 





IIl.— MAGAZINES. 


The adherents of Protestantism in Germany are now fully 
alive to the fact that the divinity lectures of the professors 
appointed by Government, far from preparing the theological 
student for his future office of pastor and preacher, entirely unfit 
him for it, since they are, in a word, the means of propagating 
unbelief. Since the unorthodox opinions condoned in the 
professor cannot be tolerated in his disciples, the Protestants 
claim for their Consistory the same right which the Catholic 
bishops possess, that of having a voice in the nominations to the 
chair of theology in the universities. Herein, however, as Father 
Langhorst points out in the pages of the Stzmmen aus Maria 
Laach, lies a misconception of the Catholic position, since it is 
only by courtesy that the Church, the guardian of truth, permits 
the secular power to interfere in the choice of theological pro- 
fessors; whereas for the Protestant the authority in matters 
religious and ecclesiastical belongs solely and wholly to the head 
of the State; nor can the widest divergence of doctrine be 
unavoidable where faith rests on the shifting basis of individual 
belief. The Sztmmen also contains the second instalment of the 
article on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Ina previous 
number the conduct of Louis the Fourteenth in seeking to 
exterminate by fire and sword an heresy whose adherents were 
amongst the most troublesome and insubordinate of his subjects, 


12 Trio in F for the Organ. By W. Dawson, Organist of Hope Street Unitarian 
Church, Liverpool. Published by the Author. 
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was shown to be prompted less by religious zeal than by motives 
of State policy and despotic intolerance; the influence of the 
Gallican party, themselves disobedient to the Holy See, in 
advocating these violent measures is now pointed out; also how, 
while the clergy in general preserved a posture of cowardly 
acquiescence, Innocent the Eleventh strongly discountenanced 
them, and the King’s confessor, Pére de la Chaise, though 
urging the extirpation of heresy, also urged the use of pacific 
weapons. Some German savants having ventured to assert that 
the Life of Christ as given in the Gospels is merely taken from 
the Buddhist legends, Father Pesch, in refutation of this state- 
ment, proves that not only did no record exist of the life and 
apostolate of the so-called Light of Asia at the time the Gospels 
were compiled, but the biographies found in the sacred books of 
India, written some two or three centuries subsequent to his 
death, are without historic value and destitute of any but a 
superficial and fictitious resemblance to the narrative of the 
Evangelists. Under the attractive and amusing form of the 
Autobiography of a Black Ant, Father Wasmann acquaints the 
reader with the most recent observations of the naturalist 
respecting the method of life and peculiar proceedings of this 
active little insect. 

Dr. Pohle’s defence of his theory of the existence of other 
human beings—carried on in the pages of the Katholik—bids 
fair to become a lengthy treatise, and involves the discussion of 
subtle points of theology in connection with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. He refutes the charge of Nestorianism on the 
ground that the possible repetition of the hypostatic union is 
not against dogma, and, moreover, supposing the hypothetical 
races of mankind to stand like ourselves, in need of redemption, 
there is no reason to assume that the plan pursued by Provi- 
dence must necessarily be the same in their case as in our own; 
on the contrary, such an assumption is unwarrantable as arguing 
a limitation of the Divine power. The investigation of the 
internal proofs of the authenticity of the Epistle of St. James 
is continued, as also that of the rules laid down by the Doctors 
of the Church as to the course to be adopted by the confessor 
in regard to backsliders and habitual sinners ; we, have, too, the 
conclusion of the article setting forth the benefits conferred in 
early times on Germany by the religious orders, whom the 
testimony of history shows to have been the first and principal 
evangelizers and civilizers of the north-west provinces. The 
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publication of a German translation of The Mystic City of God 
by the Ven. Maria d’Agreda, gives the Katholik occasion to 
correct the idea some persons entertain in consequence of the 
writings of this Spanish nun having been condemned by the 
Sorbonne, and forbidden to be read whilst their examination 
by the Inquisition was proceeding, that they are on the Index, 
or at least under ecclesiastical censure. This is explained to be 
at present by no means the case; the Mystic City—a detailed . 
account of our Lady’s interior and exterior life—has received 
the approbation of the highest authorities, and the revelations it 
contains have been pronounced to be undoubtedly communi- 
cated from on high. 

Modern paganism in Italy, in order to throw dust in the eyes 
of the people, asserts that it does not combat Catholicism, but - 
what it is pleased to call Clericalism. One of the leading 
Liberals declares this to be an abuse and corruption of sacerdotal 
power, whereby the priesthood exalts itself in the place of God, 
proposing as a means for its correction, that the State should 
control the education of the clergy. The Czvilta Cattolica (873) 
points out the illogical character of the accusations brought 
against the so-called clericals, who are in reality all who pay . 
allegiance to the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the Pope as its 
head. Since Luther’s time the canonical authenticity of the 
Book of Judith has been denied by heretics, some alleging it to 
be an allegorical tale, destitute even of historical value. As to the 
personality of the King Nabuchodonosor, thetein described as 
reigning in “ Ninive, the great city,” difference of opinion exists 
amongst orthodox biblical exegesists: the C7zvz/ta discusses the 
claims of the various monarchs who reigned in Western Asia 
about the seventh century B.C., and declares itself unable to 
identify him with any. In the same issue attention is again 
called to the rapid augmentation of the number of emigrants, 
which in the past year reached the figure of 135,193, in proof 
of the increase of misery amongst the people—principally the 
peasantry—compelling them thus to forsake their home and 
country. 
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